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FACT AND COMMENT 





N a magazine office, you hear a lot of rumors 

and reports. Some of them tax your credu- 
lity, some fill you with misgivings and some lead 
you to believe that, pessimists to the contrary 
notwithstanding, it’s still worth while to “carry 
on.” 

During the last few years the news we have 
heard has been anything but encouraging but at 

length reports are drifting in which 

Reports tend to show that, despite some semi- 

chaotic conditions, here and there, 

brought about by what we hope will be 

remediable defects in our new economic policies, 

business is on the up-grade. Here are some of 
these reports : 

From an _ upholstery jobber—‘Increased 
business has led us to add to our selling staff.” 

From another upholstery jobber—‘We are 
sending salesmen on the road (ten in two weeks) 
men who have not been out of the city for a con- 
siderable period.” 

From a carpet manufacturer—‘We have 
been booking sizeable orders hand over fist.” 

From a retail buyer—‘‘Customers are indi- 
cating a preference for quality merchandise 
rather than ‘bargains’.” 

From a cretonne manufacturer—“The buy- 
ers are coming into our showrooms in large num- 
bers and, what is more important, a large propor- 
tion of them are buying.” 

From a_ wallpaper manufacturer—‘“Our 
plans for the coming season comprehend a larger 
number of new patterns and increased selling 
effort in expectation of good business. Present 
conditions are satisfying.” 

From a manufacturer of heavy goods— 


“Now that the dollar has been stabilized, buyers 
and ourselves have sufficient confidence in the 
future to go ahead and do business together.” 
We could go on but we think what we have 
already set down, added to reports to be found 
in any newspaper of improved conditions in gen- 
eral business, is sufficient to suggest that the busi- 
ness men who are facing the future smilingly are 
not without justification for their optimism. 
[F the wholesalers wish to give unusual accom- 
modations to the decorator and build up their 
business on this policy it’s a pity that it’s so often 
imposed upon, particularly in “returns,” a privi- 
lege which represents a tremendous loss reacting 
also to the disadvantage of the decorators or re- 
tailers who are not addicted to th’s practice. 
Without going into an analysis of every re- 
turn and the clerical work involved, we saw re- 
cently in one office a pile of 200 
ABUSING returns in one month, running 
THE “RETURNS” all the way from three-eighths 
PRIVILEGE of a yard up; goods that had 
been ordered either in excess 
of what was needed or for some other reason, 
unused. In one case twenty-two yards were re- 
turned from the workroom although cut and 
ready for making up because at the last moment 
they were found defective; the decorator hadn’t 
scrutinized the goods before they were cut. 
Another decorator placed an order with one 
firm for forty-four yards at $4.50 a yard. It 
was an antique reproduction. The order was 
delivered to the workroom and in 
the course of ten days the decora- 
tor dropped in and said that her 
client would never accept the cur- 
tains because so full of imperfec- 
tions. “But,” said the wholesaler, 












































It char- 
acterized the style. It was a reproduction of 
antique hand-woven stuffs.” 

“Well,” said the decorator, “you and I un- 
derstand all that; but the client wants perfect 
goods. You'd better get the stuff back and I'll 
select something else.” 

3ut when the workroom was called up it was 
found that the goods had been already cut up. 
It was not the wholesaler’s fault, and it doesn’t 
matter how the varying claims were compromised 
and who suffered, it was simply another case 


“these imperfections were intentional. 


where the decorator was disposed to take advan- 
tage of the “return” privilege. c. Bo 
¢¢ J NTERIOR decorators are too high-hat.” 
That was a statement made by a busi- 
ness man in refusing to invest capital in a pro- 
Like all sweeping 
criticisms, it requires modification and explaining 


posed decorating concern. 


before it can be considered with any seriousness 
and it was with the idea of dis- 

Tue Business covering whether its basis was 

MAN AND THE merely prejudice or a reasoned 

DECORATOR point of view that the writer in- 
terviewed its author. 

“Interior decorators, as a rule,” our critic 
continued, “make their sales appeal to only the 
luxury class. They set themselves up as brah- 
mins of the arts, performing mysterious rites 
which only the rich can appreciate or afford. 
This attitude was all very well and was possibly 
a profitable attitude in the days when million- 
aires were plentiful but today it is, to my mind, 
merely silly. The millionaire has become a rare 
bird; there are not enough of his breed left to 
support in the state of affluence to which they 
have become accustomed, one-tenth of the num- 
ber of interior decorators who flourished in what 
some of us are still calling ‘the good old days.’ 

“Now with their primary market disap- 
peared or disappearing, what are the interior 
decorators doing to create a new field for their 
activities? As far as I can see—nothing. They 
are still publishing artistic, dignified advertising 
which says nothing; they still hold themselves 
aloof from the home furnishing problems of all 
who cannot. write. cheeks, embracing six, figures. 
It hasn’t occurred to them that in these United 
States there are thousands of people who, while 
not wealthy as we used to use the term, have 
sufficient funds to employ interior decorators 
and would employ them if the decorators would 
come down to earth and explain just what they 
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do, how they do it and what in beneficial results 
may be expected by the man or woman who em- 
ploys them. 

“If I were an interior decorator or the mov- 
ing spirit in one of the several decorating so- 
cieties, I would embark upon an educational 
campaign to direct the attention of the average 
well-to-do home owner toward my activities. In 
simple, easily understandable ways I would dem- 
onstrate to this public that there is nothing mys- 
terious about me; that I am merely an individual 
specially trained along certain artistic lines, with 
a keen knowledge of qualities and values in all 
home furnishing materials and with the ability 
to utilize my training and knowledge in any size 
or type of home to make that home more beauti- 
ful, more comfortable and more expressive of its 
owners’ character and temperament. And last- 
ly, I would make it clear that what I have to 
sell—my knowledge, my ability and my services 
—is as purchasable by the average man of means 
as it is by the millionaire. 

“In other words, if I were an interior deco- 
rator, | would make an effort to broaden my 
market and I believe I would profit thereby.” 

The foregoing expresses only one man’s 
opinion. It is offered here not because we are in 
agreement with it but because we think that in it 
there may be food for thought. 


INCE LAST fall three prominent luxury 

industries have enjoyed phenomenal ad- 
vances. These industries are represented by 
the theatre, the better class restaurant, and the 
automobile. People are again spending money to 
be amused, to dine out, and to ride to their din- 
ners and amusements in comfort. 

How long will it be before the woman with 
a new car, who has come from the gala atmo- 
sphere of the theatre and the luxuriously ap- 
pointed dining room of a first class hotel will be 
able to return to her own shabbily furnished 
home without feeling dissatisfied, without mak- 
ing plans and getting estimates to have it redec- 
orated and brought into the spirit of the nation’s 
returning prosperity ? 

This is a question which is of interest to 
decorators because out of the dissatisfaction with 
their present home surroundings of women, such 
as the type of which we have spoken, will come 
the renaissance of the decorative business for 
which large and small decorators throughout 
America have waited what must have seemed to 
some of them interminable years. J. B. H. 
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ACCENTING THE NECESSITY OF THE 


DECORATCR 


POSSESSING 


Lem 3 


INTERIOR 
PRACTICAL AS 


WELL AS AESTHETIC KNOWLEDGE 


YP NHE value of the decorator’s services should not be confined to matters merely of good taste, 
especially in these days when the public itself is pretty well educated in the aesthetics of home 


furnishings. 


The architect who gives service to a client may not be able to lay bricks or mix mortar, but he 


knows when the mechanic is doing the work right. 


He knows seasoned wood. 


He knows how concrete should be mixed. 


He knows the technology of building, and it is along similar practical 


lines that the strength of the decorator should be stressed. 
What the public needs and what the decorator should give besides his aesthetic knowledge is 


reliable technical advice. 


While there are many decorators who have graduated as cabinetmakers and have come up 
from the upholstery shop or as journeyman paperhangers, and their knowledge in these lines is 
of practical service; there are too many decorators who know nothing of the mechanics of a job, 


and the results are frequently disastrous. 


It would be well if some of the schools that are graduating decorators in the study of color 
harmony and the periods should give an hour occasionally to a practical analysis of the problems 


that will confront them later on. 


Wholesalers are continually subject to appeals, or demands, for readjustment of a bill, or re- 
bate or allowances—all involving losses due in most cases to the blunders of the decorator. 


One importer observed recently: 


“If the decorator societies would only get after the incom- 


petents it would be a good thing for everybody. At least 70 per cent of the allowances we make 
on our bills are the result of errors in estimating or measuring or calculating or workmanship.” 


WE RECENTLY saw a room done in veneer; it 

was beautiful. Six months afterwards the 
corners and the edges had warped and 
curled up, and the room was a mess. We all 
know what veneering means. We have frequent 
difficulties with veneered furniture, but in wall 
treatments some are mounted on paper like the 
Japanese veneers, some on cotton, and they are 
satisfactory if used right, and you bind down 
the edges of all widths by molding strips. Oth- 
erwise it’s tricky work. 





WHEN home furnishing gets into the cloak- 

and-suit trade like the Bergdorf Goodman 
Co., who have gone in for antiques and dilet- 
tante things, we get a new slant on the business. 
We hear about the “latest fashions,” especially 
in colors, and are perplexed by what is meant 
when a woman asks for “lily heart,” “tamalie,” 
“lotus blu,” “Rickey,” or “platinum blonde,” all 
of them emotional terms emanating from the 


atmosphere of the cloak-and-suit, or millinery or 
beauty parlor trade—not one of them meaning 
anything to the legitimate collector or decorator. 
Platinum blonde, for instance, is a catch 
term applied to the appearance of furniture that 
has been scraped down and bleached and then 
possibly wax finished. 
A WHOLESALER of wallpaper told us recently of 
the case of a decorator who had lost heavily 
through a job which involved the lacquering of 
the papered walls. Although close butted, the 
lengths nevertheless showed here and there hair- 
line streaks where not closely joined; the lacquer 
had worked in and showed. badly.. : 
Unquestionably most competent paperhang- 
ers would have known what to have done on 
that job, but through ignorance or carelessness 
or haste the right thing wasn’t done and the 
decorator didn’t see to it that the job was han- 
dled right. If the walls had been sized, or bet- 
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ter still shellacked, particularly along the seams, 
the trouble would have been avoided. 
WE orTeN see paper that has been applied and 
is spotted and stained, a condition frequently 
the result of pasting up too many lengths at a 
time, giving the paper opportunity to absorb the 
sour paste, or paste too thinly made. It is al- 
ways much better to hang the paper as soon as 
it is pasted and let the wall absorb its proper 


share. 


“<] wave seen,” said another man, “some bad 

splotches on the wall due to the fact that 
the wall has been broken and the paperhanger 
had filled in with plaster and then applied the 
paper over the plaster before it had had an op- 
portunity of thoroughly drying out.” 

Damp plaster is likely to play havoc with 
a job, same as damp walls. 





ParPeRHANGeRS often claim that the work is 
spoiled because the rolls of paper are not uni- 
formly colored, especially the ground color. Ev- 


ery manufacturer understands this. They try 
to match up in the various printings, but it’s 
impossible to get them absolutely true, unless it’s 
in one run. The clever paperhanger will real- 
ize this and will sort out his rolls and use them 
discriminately. He won’t run one length of a 
paper next to a length that is decidedly off-shade, 
but if he is clever he’ll use these darker tints 
in the dark portions of the room, alcoves or 
corners; and if he doesn’t do that, he shouldn’t 
use them at all. 
WE ALt know the disappointment following the 
application of a paper that looks all right in 
the store but looks all wrong on the wall—dark 
papers, deep reds and blues, and green that make 
a room look smaller and darker; or striped pa- 
pers that throw the proportions of the room all 
out. But the time to discover these influences 
is before you use the paper; and there’s where 
the decorator should come in with his knowledge 
of aesthetics. 
[t’s a common thing for decorators to order ma- 
terials, especially fabrics, sent to workrooms 
by the manufacturers to be made up according 
to their specifications, and neither their orders 
for the goods nor their specifications are suffi- 
ciently exacting. , 
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A given quantity of a fabric was ordered 
by a certain decorator and sent to a curtain shop 
and made up in curtains. Another quantity of 
the same material was ordered and shipped to 
a furniture manufacturer to go on the furniture. 
The curtain manufacturer made the curtains 
with the design running one way, and the furni- 
ture manufacturer placed the same material on 
the furniture with the design running opposite. 
The effect in the room was not all to be desired. 
ANOTHER party purchased a geometrical ar- 

mure, had the stuff all made up wrong side 
out, the reverse of the fabric showing as the 
surface. Again the decorator didn’t watch 
the job. 

Irregularities in measurements are common 
and where the decorator hasn’t his own work- 
room and leaves so much to outside labor, in- 
struction should be literal and closely observed. 





HARRY WEARNE’S LIFE AND WORK 


NE of the most sumptuous volumes relating 

to decorative fabrics has just been prepared 

under the title, “Harry Wearne: A Short Account 
of His Life and Work.” 

The late Mr. Wearne needs no introduction 
to readers of this magazine. Approximately the 
last ten or twelve years of his life were so in- 
timately associated with the affairs of the Art- 
In-Trades Club of New York that this organiza- 
tion, at the time when it occupied its own build- 
ing at 34 E. 38th Street, was glad to designate 
the main room of its second floor as “Wearne 
Hall,” and within its walls from time to time 
there were exhibited unusual examples of tex- 
tiles from the private collection as well as from 
the hand of Mr. Wearne. 

Many of his artistic creations became justly 
famous for their remarkable handling of color, 
and produced in fabrics for such firms as J. H. 
Thorp & Co. and Arthur H. Lee & Sons, are 
of the type from which museum pieces will be 
selected in years to come. Of this quality is 
“Old Vauxhall” with its 141 blocks, the painting 
of which took over a year to complete; “Old 
Chelsea,” with 67 blocks reproducing examples 
of old Chelsea pottery from the South Kensing- 
ton and London Museums; the “Tree of Life,” 
which, including its border, required 392 blocks, 
and is said to be the finest design Harry Wearne 

(Continued on page 47) 
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GOOD FURNISHINGS PREVAIL THRCUEGH-= 
OUT IN THE NATIONAL BROADCASTING 
CO.°s NEW STUDIOS IN RADIO CiTy 


Above is shown a dining room for the company’s clients 
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FROM ROOMS SUCH AS THE ABOVE 
SPEECHES AND LECTURFS ARE BROAD- 
CAST IN THE NEW B®. B. C. STUDIOS 
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IN HOME DECORATING 


By GLADYS MILLER, Stylist L. C. Chase & Co. 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE TWESTY=THIRD 


ANNUAL 


CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 


RETAIL DRY GOODS ASSOCIATION, AT THE 
PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL, &. Y.. JAN. 18, 1934 


URVEYING the Home Furnishing Field for 
.J) Spring Fashion Highlights, we know that we 
shall have Early American maple, or an expres- 
sion of informality, Eighteenth Century mahog- 
any, or informal formality, Neo-Classic and 
Classical Modern, or extreme formality, and 
Modern or an expression of freedom and a striv- 
ing for space. 

Few homes, even if new, will be done con- 
sistently in any of these styles. It will depend 
on the type of home, the size of rooms and the 
individual taste of the family. 


Colors Assume Greater Purity 

Color plays a most important part in the 
fashion picture. Just at present we are in a 
transition stage, passing from one major color 
combination to another. Six years ago there was 
hardly a color on a furniture floor in New York. 
Everything was neutral. Two years ago the 
greater percentage of floors presented a rust and 
green aspect. Now you will see more blues, golds, 
burgundies, browns, here and there a red, and in 
some stores whites, off whites, emerald greens, 
chartreuse greens and lime yellows, corals and 
watermelon pinks. If you look a little further 
you should find some rust, brown rosy with age, 
and some green more yellow than blue. In very 
smart stores you will see gray and a beige which 
is nearly chamois in tone. All of these colors are 
more pure and less grayed than their sisters of 
a year ago. They are deeper and have more vi- 
tality and more interest. They are closely allied 
and very necessary to the second and most im- 
portant Fashion Highlight—Texture. 


Quality and Durability Again in Demand 
We have been inspired by the apparel in- 
dustry to use new weaves, new combinations of 


fibers, and have discovered new use for old 
fibers. Simultaneously with this picture is the re- 
newed ‘interest in quality. Dame Fashion is a 
means to an end. She has created a desire for 
elegance in apparel and the customer has learned 
that this elegance is not possible in cheap imi- 
tations. The Retailer is interested in an increase 
of the unit sale, and the customer is tired of 
makeshifts. She has become inspired when mak- 
ing a purchase to spend a little more and get 
wearing quality and durability. She desires to 
know how an article can be washed, cleaned, or 
cared for to insure protection. This has brought 
about an increased demand for pile fabrics for 
furniture, because it is a known fact that a pile 
fabric wears longer and doesn’t soil as quickly 
as a flat weave. This does not mean that flat 
weaves will not have a part in the fashion scheme. 
Our customer has learned to select her ensemble 
with texture interest and contrast and if she 
hasn’t this ability it is our pleasure to teach her 
so that her home will not become monotonous. 


Modern Forges Ahead 

Modern is in the air. You can’t get away 
from it. I have found it used in the most sur- 
prising places. In Portland, Oregon, one wing 
of an Early English house is completely separated 
from the major portion of the house by a grove 
of Oregon pines and is seen only from the lake. 
It is as modern as any house in Europe. Omaha, 
Nebraska, with its excellent modern station is 
most open minded and unless changed recently 
sees nothing in Early American. 

The increased sales in modern for a time will 
be in the large centers where there are large 
apartment houses and public buildings. It will 
increase in ratio the new building and remodel- 
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ing in communities as well as to the sane, con- 
sistent promotion on your part. Contract sales 
will increase, repeal will continue to stimulate 
the redecoration of restaurants and tea rooms. 
Many of these will go modern, especially if your 
contract and decoration department are at all 
modern minded. This influence will be felt in 
the home. The sales of modern also follow closely 
the sales of smart new fashions in apparel styles. 

Modern makes use of waste space in rooms. 
The new arrangement of sofas make corners a 
part of the room and not just shadows. Mod- 
ern becomes scientific in its use of lighting and 
therefore gives more reading comfort. It recog- 
nizes light reflection and paints each wall a differ- 
ent color and often combines light and dark col- 
ors effectively. It takes into consideration our 
modern habits and customs and is built to fit our 
needs. We are seeing the first newly created 
style in over a hundred years. 

This modern feeling is being carried over 
to the traditional field and is being adopted and 
adapted to new uses. We see modern colors and 
modern fabrics used on traditional furniture 
which so changes its appearance that people mis- 
take the old for the very new because of its new 
dress. Few complete homes will go modern un- 
til there is more building with modern tendencies 
but bedrooms, dining rooms, sun rooms, base- 
ment living rooms with bars adjoining and a liv- 
ing room here and there in the new home or in 
the new apartment of the bride and groom will 
be done in this new style. 

The movies are a big asset in this field as 
well as in the traditional and cannot be ignored 
as a factor for creating the desire for new fash- 
ions in Home Furnishings. “When Ladies Meet,” 
“Twenty-four Hours,” “Troubles in Paradise,” 
“Berkely Square” are just a few which have left 
their mark. 


“Fashion” a Factor in Home Planning 


There seems to be some misunderstanding 
in the minds of many people as to the relation 
of fashion to Home Furnishing. 
assume that fashion functions only in the apparel 


Most people 


industry. 
chandise manager said to me, “Miss Miller, | 
don’t want ‘Fashion’ to come into our field. 
I have been married eleven years. Last week I 
paid $500 for a new bedroom suite for our home. 
I want that to last my lifetime.” 

Well it makes little difference whether he 
wants “Fashion” in our field or not. It is in 
FEBRUARY 15, 1934 


In fact, one Home Furnishing mer-’ 


our field and is becoming a stronger and stronger 
force. The customer demands it with her con- 
tinual question “Is this new?” Our mills re- 
quire that we create a desire for change in order 
that they be kept busy. 

In apparel we have short seasons and quick 
changes. The cycle is longer in Home Furnishing 
first because the base product—the furniture— 
cannot change as quickly as the apparel base— 
the coat—and secondly because the average home 
is not financially equipped to replace as often. 

The apparel division has beaten us by leaps 
and bounds in using Fashion as a tool for more 
sales. Paris creates the market, and makes the 
mistakes. We pick and choose and eliminate and 
dramatize the costume, not the dress, not the 
hat, not the bag, not the shoe but the related 
whole. Has this increased sales? It has. No 
longer can the customer have one best hat if 
she is to appear well dressed. She must have a 
hat suitable to her costume, and a costume suit- 
able for each occasion, and a large number do 
regardless of how much or how little is paid. 


Room Ersembles Frequently a Progressive Purchase 

In like manner we are beginning to drama- 
tize the room as a whole. Many have been disap- 
pointed in results because at first they expected 
to see the customer purchase the model room 
furnishing as it stood. This did not happen and 
the store owner often felt the idea was wrong. 
He forgot that the average family pocketbook 
is a slim affair and that home furnishing pur- 
chases have to be spread over a period of time. 
The furniture may be purchased in February and 
the floor covering in May. 

In apparel, the costume must suit the indi- 
vidual tastes and occasion needs but the furnish- 
ing of the home must please the family as a 
group except for a personal room such as a bed- 
room. Customers select new fashions in furnish- 
ings when they have become accustomed to see- 
ing and reading about any given style. Each 
person wants what they know just well enough 
to tell that it is smart and up-to-date but has 
not known long enough to have grown weary of 
seeing too often. As soon as this saturation 
point is reached a new fashion is on its way in. 
For example, most of us are tired of the old rust 
and green combination, some customers are as 
weary of it as we, but in some communities the 
saturation point has not been reached. There- 
fore, it is very necessary if you are to use Fash- 

(Continued on page 35) 









WHAT IS 
QUALITY 
FURNITURE ? 


By John P. Adams 
Pres. Kensington Mfg. Co. 


BRIEFLY DESCRIBING 
SALIENT FEATURES 
AND MERITS WHICH 
JUSTIFY DECORATOR 
USE 
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Correct design and super-honest construction from the finest stock are characteristic 
of quality furniture. 


Y blanket answer to the question heading 
this article would be,—“Quality furniture 
is that furniture which is built to fulfill 

the requirements of people of sufficient taste and 
culture to appreciate design based upon lasting 
aesthetic principles, super-honest construction and 
the durability which results from such construc- 
tion.” Quality furniture has genuine style (which 
has often little or nothing to do with ephemeral 
fashion) and it is built to last and to give pleasure, 
not for a season, but for a lifetime, and is worthy 
to be passed on as a treasured heirloom. 

In the making of quality furniture, manufac- 
turers are guided by the principles and practices 
of those master craftsmen whose creations are 
today deemed worthy of place in museums of art 
throughout the world. To say that our modern 
productions in the quality group exceed in excel- 

lence the productions of the masters might seem 
boastful, but we can say that our chairs, tables, 
buffets, etc., are as honestly made and in many 
; instances more suitable for use in modern living 
' conditions. 
1 There are some who believe that in making 
5 quality furniture manufacturers slavishly copy in 
f every particular the sizes, shapes, and proportions 
21 of authenticated antiques. This is not so. As a 
’ tule, in order to meet modern living conditions, 
t present day craftsmen find it necessary to modify 
S rather than copy the work of the masters. And 
the way that this is done in our designing depart- 
. ments constitutes our claim to artistry. Our de- 
signers, besides understanding the aesthetic prin- 





ciples by which the older craftsmen worked, 
have sufficient creative ability to utilize those 
principles in their modifications of design, size, 
etc., and to turn out working drawings for fur- 
niture pieces which, besides being suitable fot 
use ‘in modern interiors with modern decorative 
schemes, are still completely in the spirit of the 
style or period from which they are sprung. 

In the matter of construction it requires 
little technical knowledge to determine after an 
examination of a piece of quality furniture that 
it is honestly made. Lifting a piece at one end 
will give an idea of the quality of stock that has 
gone into it. An inspection of uprights, legs, 
etc., made of single pieces selected for their 
strength ; of drawer bearers tongued and grooved 
together and into the sides to give rigidity; of 
drawers hand dove-tailed front and back and 
with bottoms of solid wood, always perfectly fit- 
ting their frames, will convince even the most 
skeptical that furniture such as this will endure. 

Much quality furniture is of panel construc- 
tion and the way these panels are built up is 
further proof of our claim to super-honest work- 
manship. In the first place, the core of every 
panel is of the same type of wood as the exposed 
surfaces. To make this core rigid and to offset 
any tendency to warping there may be in the 
wood used, the piece of lumber employed is first 
cut into strips of three or four inches in width 
and then these strips are glued together with 
animal glue at their edges with opposing faces 
(Continued on page 56) 
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NEW DECORATOR - GALLERIES OPEN © 


HE opening last month of the Kuhne Gal- 

leries at 59 East 57th Street, N. Y., in con- 
junction with the Design Center, Inc., of the 
same address, places on display in a five-story 
building a collection of associated decorative ma- 
terials, including floor coverings, furniture, fab- 
rics, sculpture, painting and decorative prints, in 
an environment appropriate to their merit. 

Decorators will find here a number of rooms 
arranged as an occupied house with furnishings, 
arranged by James S. Kuhne and Percival Good- 
man to illustrate several types of rooms ranging 
from a cosy sunroom to a formal salon, each 
with appropriate accessories in contemporaneous 
style, and so proportioned as to illustrate the ef- 
fects that can be achieved by the same accesso- 
ries in a customer’s home. 

The galleries are open to decorators and 
their clients and their settings will be changed 
from time to time, 


A DIAGNOSTICIAN OF WALL PAPERING 
DIFFICULTIES 

GOOD technical advisor in matters relating 

to wall paper is Bennie Stein, highly 
thought of in the trade, and responsible for the 
excellent work of many rooms of the Radio City 
Music Hall as well as work at the Chicago 
World’s Fair. 
he is a diagnostician. He understands the chem- 
istry as well as the mechanics of the job and 
is frequently called into cases, same as a con- 
sulting physician. 


Unlike the average paperhanger, 


He was probably the first to experiment 
with aluminum papers. He did the entire inte- 
rior of the Nora Bayes Theatre. The idea was 
to give it a completely mirrored wall surface, 
limpid and smooth with the glitter of polished 
silver, and as this was practically a new medium, 
he had to experiment, and soon discovered that 
the paper itself would expand and contract, and 
the job when completed was a disappointment. 
It didn’t have the smooth perfect surface they 
expected, and they were discouraged until the 
Shubert brothers came in out of curiosity to look 
over the new medium and were enthusiastic at 
the very irregularity, and the wrinkly character, 
like ripples on a lake, appealed to them. They 
forthwith placed a substantial order for the same 
thing to be carried out in their new theatre. 
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RECENT MERCHANDISE 
INQUIRIES 


a department of information concerning stock items 
that can be profitably handled by up-to-date stores. 


256. Mottled leather in white and special colors 
for upholstering purposes. 


257. Embossed fibre chair seats finished in repre- 
sentation of tooled and embossed leather. 


258. Turkish Narghiles with tubes and stems for 
replacement and repairs. 


259. Unpainted vanity tables and stools. Whole- 
sale source for jobbing and retail trade. 


260. A metal elastic cord used as a curtain sup- 
port for light-weight fabric curtains. 


261. A metal Spring clip with clamping tool used 
for clipping a wire edge to edge springs in 
upholstered furniture. 


A sponge rubber block filling to be used in 
lieu of padding in the construction of up- 
holstered furniture. 


. A denim-like material napped on one side, 
54 inches wide, and in solid colors. Used as 
a lining for upholstered furniture. Suitable 
also for curtain linings. 


. A_ light-weight close-pile velvet ‘material 
used for curtain purposes and also employed 
by window dressers for the covering of 
blocks in windows and glass display cases. 


. Bridge table covers of real suede leather or 
of a comparable substitute suitable for better 
class trade. 


Sources of supply for the above items will be given on 
request. If you have a need for any item of merchan- 
dise, the source of which is unknown to you, we will 
gladly try to supply this information. 











NNOUNCEMENT is made of a plan to 

redecorate the Miramar Hotel, Santa Mon- 
ica, California, at a cost of upwards of $50,000. 
In the plans for redecoration it is stated that each 
room in the hotel has been surveyed and that fur- 
niture is being created to scale so that each piece 
will be of a size and weight to exactly fit the 
proportions of the individual rooms. 

Custom-made chairs and davenports are a 
major feature of the plan and these will have 
frames of hand-carved wood and will be uphol- 
stered with down cushions, in some cases em- 
ploying hand-loom tapestries. 











BY SOME LEADING 


MERCHANDISING PROBLEMS 


CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
BUYERS 


IMPORTANCE 
IN VARIOUS 


GEOGRAPHICAL CENTERS 


ERCHANDISING problems (and by this we 

mean those definitely harassing things that 
recur with such frequency as to be a recognized 
constituent of merchandising practice) differ 
both in degree and in character according to a 
store’s environment and to the type of the par- 
ticular clientele it seeks to serve. 

Obviously, a high-grade store in a wealthy 
community would not be likely to have the same 
character of merchandising difficulties as would 
a similar store in a city dominated by an indus- 
trial population. Similarly, a popular-price store 
in any community will be free from some of the 
exacting conditions that are common to a spe- 
cialty store with an exclusive customer patronage. 


On the other hand, the very business of mer- 
chandising with its utter dependence for success 
upon the good will of customers is beset by cer- 
tain recurring interferences that come, in time, 
to be classified as problems that are more or less 
common to all merchandising. The general home 
furnishings division of the dry goods business 
has had its share of these problems and many of 
them have been more than ordinarily onerous 
under the prevailing conditions of the last two or 
three years. 


In an endeavor to discover which of a group 
of ten common problems of departmental mer- 
chandising were adjudged to be of greatest im- 
portance and therefore the most necessary of 
solution and correction in the business of 1934, 
we solicited the opinions of a certain number of 
leading buyers in various geographical centers. 


The ten subjects listed to the left of the table 


at the bottom of this page were not chosen with 
any idea as to their particular connection with 
upholstery merchandise. _ To a greater or lesser 
degree they are common to all departments, but 
by submitting them to the judgments of uphol- 
stery buyers we have developed a symposium of 
opinions which may be of value in stimulating 
thought as to how the problems may be met. _ 

An analysis of the summary very definitely 
shows that the “Better Education of Sales Peo- 
ple” is the outstanding necessity in the minds of 
most buyers. This phase of merchandising has 
been brought to our attention quite frequently 
in conversation with buyers in general, and apart 
from the larger cities where certain types of lec- 
ture courses are available in connection with mu- 
seums and schools, it is incumbent upon the 
buyer to provide in his own plans some means 
whereby his sales force can obtain the necessary 
instruction to better fit them for their job. The 
day has very definitely passed when you can turn 
loose, in a drapery department, an “order taker” 
and expect that person to satisfy the questions 
and critical examination of the customer of today. 

The second most important question of the 
ten submitted is that of “Style,” five out of 
eleven putting it first, and the balance according 
it a relatively important position next to the top 
of the line. 4 

The third most important problem divides 
opinion pretty closely between “More Scientific 
Merchandising” and “Better Advertising,” while 
“Returned Goods” is by no means the least im- 
portant of the first five outstanding problems for 
the merchandiser of 1934. 
























































birmingham Bridgeport Jackeonoville| svensville Ft. Wayne Council Blaffe| Lawrence Louisville Lewiston Detroit New York 

ala. Conn. Fla. Ind. Ind. Ie. Ken. ky. Me. Kich. u. Y. 
Style 5 1 3 2 1 1 1 1 2 
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Béacation of Salespeople 1 2 1 2 1 2 2 2 2 1 1 
Price Diversification 6 4 7 9 = 8 4 8 
Number of Lines Carrieé 6 7 10 5 “10 9 § ol 8 
Cost of Distribation 2 7 3 f ° 6 6 8 & 1 
Credits and Collections 10 6 10 5 7 9 6 # 9 3 
More Soientific Merchandising + 4 © 1 5 s 4 5 4 8 
Better Advertising 8. s 4 4 3 + 3 7 3 6 2 
Returned Goods s 8 2 9 4 7 5 6 9 4 + 
Chaim Store Competition 9 7 9 8 ) 7 , 
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SCHMIFG, HUNGATE & KOTZIAN CREATE NEW 
FURNITURE TYPES 
N DEVELOPING a style of furniture radi- 
I cally different from what they are in the habit 
of manufacturing, Schmeig, Hungate & Kotzian, 
Inc., have turned to several period styles for their 
inspiration, giving them a modern interpretation. 
Consequently, in their display at PEDAC is to be 
seen furniture design incorporating the best de- 
sign elements of these styles, associated with mod- 
ern fabrics and exotic woods. The color schemes 
are refreshing, giving a decided touch of the 
modernism to the ensemble. 

Illustrative of this thought, is the unusual 
upholstered chair shown at the upper right of this 
page. The carved frame is of hornbean wood up- 
holstered in a striking rose damask. 

In the illustration below at the left is an 
easy rotary chair covered with a gray and silver 
damask in block pattern. The round table is of 
avodine, crotch sides and top, with trim of palm 
wood. The legs are also palm wood with pear 
wood feet. 

The couch at the lower right is covered in a 
modern damask of chocolate and silver piped with 
chocolate fringe. The show-wood frame is painted 
black and white. The pair of tambour tables on 
either side are of blister maple with palm wood 
rail and legs. A portion of the chromium plated 
top coffee table with black legs shows at the ex- 
treme lower right of this picture. 


Elsewhere in the room there are also a pair 
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of most unusual commodes with Brazilian rose- 
wood crotch tops bordered with Swiss pear wood. 
The doors are alternating panels of mirror and 
plain glass. A lovely pair of wide armchairs 
covered in lemon-yellow damask are made of 
blackbean wood. 

An easy chair of-hornbean rosewood and 
palm wood frame upholstered in slate gray and 
silver damask complete the furniture of this ex- 
hibit. 

This setting has a background of beige walls, 
rose and gold and gold draperies in lovely mod- 
ern design. Schmieg, Hungate & Kotzian, Inc., 
were responsible for the general color scheme 
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INDUSTRY 


By SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL 


ANY economists, supported by far-seeing 
business men, are definite in their con- 

clusions that in every recovery movement the 
momentum is either accelerated or largely 
caused by mass production in certain industries 
which fill a popular want not previously either 
satisfied or ministered to. 

The far-reaching influence of the housing 
program which the Government has launched and 
which is now being systematically developed, 
will make itself felt in the very near future. 
Briefly, the thought underlying the social justice 
which Government today feels itself called upon 
to stress, demands not only a recognition by the 
great public of a higher interpretation of its own 
responsibilities and opportunities, but also a call 
upon industry to serve these aims of society. The 
aim of the better housing movement is not only 
to eliminate unfit habitations and undesirable con- 
gestion in dwelling centers of large cities, but 
also to enliven interest in and appreciation of 
the benefits of such housing as is both healthful 
and practical. 

Better housing should be more healthful be- 
cause of plenty of good ventilation, and indis- 
pensable sanitary provisions, as well as provi- 
sions for good natural and artificial lighting. 
Arrangements for installations of modern com- 
fort and economy in household work can be pro- 
vided through modern appliances and based on 
the reduced cost for electricity, heat and other 
facilities. A pronounced reduction in electrical 
service costs in the near future will afford a 
much wider scope of activity to the electric light 
and power, and also the heating industry. Elec- 
tricity for other than lighting purposes can al- 
ready be obtained at largely reduced rates. This 
will afford the introduction of a great number of 
what will soon be considered indispensable 
accessories to even the most frugal and unpre- 
tentious standard of life. Refrigeration, laundry 
machinery, kitchen apparatus, toasting and grill- 
ing appliances, radio equipment, electric fans 
and other air-conditioning, thermostatic heat con- 
trols, oil burning devices, incinerating facilities 
or waste utilization in connection with cultivation 
of small gardens—all these seemingly highly 
luxurious availables will in the future be brought 
into the confines of a price limit which will per- 


mit their use—nay, prescribe their use in the 
humblest domicile. 

The slogan “If eventually, why not now?” 
implies the responsibility which it must be point- 
ed out is now at the doer of every forward- 
looking interpreter of or contributor to this 
move for the wide realization in practice of 
technological opportunities and facilities. This 
stimulation of industry, by arousing the mass 
production (and, of course, distribution) on a 
scale unknown hitherto of the items enumerated 
above, is the new obligation of enterprise. This 
must be undertaken in such a manner that offer- 
ings can be made with undeniable promise of 
success everywhere. 

Dwellings of four or five rooms, which it 
should be possible to erect at a cost of not more 
than $2500 to $3000 should be equipped with 
adequate furniture, besides all the above-named 
conveniences, at a cost not exceeding $600 or 
$700 additional. They should be available with 
an average cost of not more than $1000 for not 
less than half an acre, totalling a sum, which 
when calculated at 7% (being 5% interest, and 
taxes of 214% on 80% valuation) should not cost 
more than from $275 to $325 a year or $5.50 
to $6.25 per week. 

NOTE. No reference made to four and 
six story apartment buildings, providing similar 
accommodations at similar rental rates. Amorti- 
zation likewise has been left out of account. A 
3% fund annually should be looked on as sav- 
ings set aside for eventual ownership. The in- 
crease in land values in, say ten or fifteen years, 
may well overtake the amount to be set aside 
offsetting obsolescence or depreciation. Past ex- 
perience justified this thought. 

It is the task of the furniture manufacturer, 
together with those who contribute his supplies, 
to work out standard forms of design for in- 
terior decoration and furniture which will permit 
of an enormous mass production similar to that 
which exists in the automobile field, and calcu- 
lated to modernize the habitat of low-priced 
dwellings by giving much more than has ever 
heretofore been obtained in the way of good 
livable furniture at a low price. Designs must be 
created for the complete working out of kitchen. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 

IE annual meeting of the Western Textile 

Association, whose membership includes sell- 
ing agents for Eastern drapery and upholstery 
fabric concerns, was held recently at the head- 
quarters of the organization in the Postal Tele- 
graph Building, San Francisco, when officers 
were chosen as follows: President, George K. 
Porter; vice-president, Earl S. Piersol ; secretary, 
Fred Scheerer, Jr., and treasurer, George R. 
Marshall. The directors are C. H. Bradley, E. 
H. Belcher, Paul D. Brett, R. P. Herrick, W. 
H. Lawrence, H. Lee Piersol and H. R. Sea- 
brook. 

A Western Curtain and Drapery Show and 
a Western Floor Covering Opening will be fea- 
tured in connection with the Western Furniture 
Market to be held at San Francisco in February. 
Floor coverings and drapery houses have been 
encouraged to open sample rooms in the Furni- 
ture Exchange Building and the number now 
making their headquarters there has made the 
special showings advisable. An educational clin- 
ic is to be held by the Western Furniture Insti- 
tute and among the subjects scheduled for 
presentation is “Coordinating Purchasing and 
Promotion of Furniture, Floor Coverings and 
Draperies.” 

Caro & Upright, for several years located at 
616 Mission Street, San Francisco, have moved 
to the Western Furniture Exchange, 180 New 
Montgomery Street, where main floor quarters 
have been taken over and where permanent of- 
fices and displays have been installed. The ware- 
rooms at Los Angeles wili be maintained. 

The recently organized Drapery Buyers Ad- 
visory Board, made up of buyers of draperies for 
leading dry goods and furniture stores in the 
San Francisco trade area, and headed by George 
DeBonis, buyer of home furnishings for the City 
of Paris Dry Goods Company, San Francisco, 
has announced its aims, as follows: To bring 
about a closer coordination between drapery re- 
sources and retail stores, in order that services 
and business practices may be improved. To 
launch and foster semi-annual Western Curtain 
and Drapery Shows to be held in conjunction 
with Western Furniture Markets. To hold an 
annual Drapery Style Week to be observed by 
retail stores generally to the end that the public 
gain a greater appreciation of this form of 
decoration. To bring about a centralization of 
wholesale exhibits of decorative textiles in the 
Western Furniture Exchange. 
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The San Francisco offices and sample rooms 
of S. Harris & Co., wholesale curtains and drap- 
eries, formerly located at 780 Market Street, 
have been moved to the Western Furniture Ex- 
change, where some stock is carried for imme- 
diate delivery. William H. Blake is in charge. 

The Decorators Supply House, of San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, Gunnar Madvig, repre- 
sentative, has opened sample rooms in the 
Western Furniture Exchange, quarters having 
been taken over on the fifth floor, given over 
largely to rugs and decorative fabrics. 

A. J. Bolger has been made manager of the 
San Francisco office of Fred Butterfield & Co. in 
the Commercial Building, succeeding William H. 
Blake. 

S. A. Davis, who for many years represent- 
ed J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc., on the Pacific Coast, 
is now showing the lines of Hasbrouck-Turking- 
ton, Inc. 

Mrs. Betty Mooney, well known in San 
Francisco interior decorative circles, has opened 
a well-appointed studio at 222 Stockton Street, 
having taken over quarters on the mezzanine 
floor of the book store of A. M. Robertson. 

William Lee Olds and Mrs. Hazel Jacob- 
son, both formerly with the A. F. Marten 
Company, have engaged in business as interior 
decorators on their own account, with a studio at 
Franklin and Sutter Streets, San Francisco. 

Lillian Franzoi Cuenin and an associate have 
opened a decorative studio at 1900 Broadway, 
San Francisco, and are specializing in rooms for 
children. 

Nason & Jellett, 545 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco, wholesale to the decorative trade, have 
taken on the representation in the territory from 
Denver west of the lines of Chambord, Inc. 

Ernest F. Peterson, San Francisco, interior 
decorator, has joined the home furnishings staff 
of the City of Paris Dry Goods Company. 

William D. Twiss, San Francisco, handling 
Johnson & Faulkner fabrics, has returned from 
a business trip to New York. 

The Union Furniture Company of San Fran- 
cisco has arranged to open a store in the East 
Bay suburb of Oakland and has taken a lease on 
a five-story structure at Washington and Thir- 
teenth Streets. The new store, the third in a 
chain, will be opened early in March. 

The Robert E. Power Studios, specializing 

(Continued on page 40) 
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54” MILTON—-A new texture embodying both diagonals and 
stripes, both of which are finding an increasing demand. This 
pile fabric is one of the latest developments in the L. C, Chase 
Velmo line, cotton and mohair combination, modestly priced for 
the average pocketbook, coupled with the durability frequently 
missing in PR sm of this price range. This interesting texture 
which will fit most any type of furniture is sponsored in six of 
the most popular current shades, including, chartreuse, peach, 
redwood, and turquoise. 


Hand-printed 48-inch linen for slip covers and drapery. ‘This 
material is of excellent quality and weight and is clearly printed 
In attractive colors which act as a background, leaving the pat- 
tern in a sharp contrast of the natural linen. It is offered in six 
colors: peach, blue-green, henna, dark blue, yellow, brown. 
Johnson & Faulkner. 


An imported fifty-inch glazed chintz. The pattern is a classic 
Toile de Jouy, and is printed on a fine percale cloth with a very 
soft finish. The color combinations suggest a new note in color 
harmony and are beautifully blended. The line consists of five 
combinations: French blue and coral; gold, white and brown; egg- 
plant, white and brown; white and brown; and nile green, white 
and brown. Stroheim & Romann. 
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Style number 3,001. Helma cloth. 50 inches wide. Texture 
soft but firm. Multicolored ombre plaid suitable for either 
drapery or slip cover purposes. Comes in four separate color 
effects. Design taken from a new Moderne Swedish texture. 
Kornella Mills. 


RECENT FABRIC 
DEVELOPMERNTS 


With Appended Sales Promotion Description Supplied by the 
Producers of the Various Materials. 
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GROUPINGS EXEMPLIFYING 
THE USE OF THE NEW ‘**ALL 
AMERICAN’? FURNITURE STYLE 


See text on opposite page. 
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AN "ALL AMERICAN" 
FURNITURE STYLE 


EMBODYING NEW TYDPES OF 
DECORATIVE ORNAMERNT 


NE of the outstanding developments in 

connection with the Grand Rapids Furni- 
ture Exposition last month was the initial show- 
ing of a series of furniture units distinctively 
American in creation embodying new types of 
decorative ornament, semi-classic in style, and 
incorporating structural features sponsored by 








The silaque leaf, which is the identifying 
decorative motif of this style, is shown as it is 
frequently seen on table edges. The softly wav- 
ing contours and pointed terminal are interest- 


ing in ornament expression. 
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The wheat ear motif is tightly carved, modeled 
in a double linear effect and treated in a classi- 
cal manner. This is but one of the many vari- 
ations of this motif found on ‘the furniture forms. 


seven leading furniture manufacturers as the 
embodiment of an “All American” school of 
design. The designs are the inspiration of 
George Pike, Grand Rapids Furniture designer, 
who was assisted by five other artists—Karl F. 
Schmidt, Henry H. Koster, E. T. Larkins, Wil- 
liam Balbach, Sr., and Russell Kirkpatrick. 

The structural ornament represents the 
adoption of two conventionalized plant forms, 
the “silaque” leaf and the wheat ear, while the 
manner in which these units have been applied 














\ A dresser mirror crown 
displaying one of the varied 
treatments of the silaque leaf. 
It is easily shortened or elon- 
gated to adapt itself to a num- 
ber of unusual forms. 
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A characteristic treatment 
of the silaque leaf as well as 


the wheat ear motif is found 
in its entwining over and 
around a moulding or edge. 
Above the silaque leaf fol- 
lows this original and unusual 
form. 

















as a design feature has brought into being a 
number of new forms of structural arrangement 
not heretofore found in any previous school of 
design. 

Bearing in mind that for more than one 
hundred years our furniture types and periods 
have been borrowed or adapted from historic 
forms of furniture, the product of a prior age 
in training, in habit, and in custom, and real- 
izing, as we must, that such forms can only 
be suited to present-day needs and environments 
by a frank compromise, there is ground for the 
belief that this new type created to meet the 
tastes, culture, and comfort of Twentieth Cen- 
tury society will meet a responsive chord of 
appreciation among people who believe in the 
promotion of things American to meet American 
needs. 

It is not to be implied that our reproduc- 
tion year by year of the art inspiration of other 






The wheat ear 
motif is used on a 
sofa leg which also 
employs the brass 
shoe with the 
silaque leaf extend- 
ing up over the toe. 


centuries has been a thing distasteful to our 
American fancy. On the contrary, the preser- 
vation of treasured antiques in thousands of 
homes and the grouping of worthy ancestral 
examples in museum repositories is a sufficient 
indication of the fact that they have been count- 
ed among our most cherished possessions, pre- 
served for their educational and historic value, 
and perpetuated in reproductions because of 
their unquestioned beauty of craftsmanship and 
design. 











At the left is illustrated the way 
the Grecian scroll affects the appear- 
ance of the cabriole leg. This sketch 
identifies the rounded corner at the 
top of the leg which changes form 
into a square structure. 








In the center is a leg turned at a forty-five 
degree angle, providing for a double exposure of 
ornament and the silaque leaf falling over the 
square edges. 

At the right is a square columnar leg with the 
silaque leaf originating at the foot, over which is a 
fluted column. 


On the other hand there has been a grow- 
ing impatience with the fact that America seemed 
to trail all other countries in the matter of origi- 
nating a national type of design expression. We 
have been admittedly ultra-commercial worship- 
pers of mass production, volume, and speed, with 
neither time nor inclination to develop a typi- 
cally American type of decorative application 
concerning the materials of convenience and ex- 
istence. For this reason much greater interest 
attaches to the promulgation of these new styles 
of furniture structure and ornamentation than 
would be the case were conditions other than 
those just described. 

The introduction of these new styles of 
furniture at the Grand Rapids Exposition was 
not heralded by any previous publicity promo- 
tion. Although produced in collaboration by a 
limited group of designers and manufacturers 
there seems to have been no preliminary trickle 
of information to have reached the retail mer- 
chandising field. But the success of the new de- 
signs has been both heartening and substantial. 

Perhaps one of the reasons for the with- 
holding of advance information arose from the 


The _ silaque leaf 
forms a graceful curve 
on a squat type of leg. 
The rounded corner 
has a triangular form 
of the silaque leaf 
motif. 
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uncertainty as to what measure of protection 
could be afforded to the original producers. This 
has now been dissipated by the certainty that all 
new details can be protected by patent under the 
codes, and we are informed that to date six 
patents have been granted out of twenty-four 
applications, making this new development prob- 
ably the frst complete furniture style and group 
assembly to be given the right of protection by 
patent. 

An example of the various features of this 
furniture school reveals a resemblance to the 
work of Phyfe, Chippendale, Sheraton, Hepple- 
white, and Adam, particularly in the sense of 
architectural form. It is in the decorative motifs 
and in some of the structural parts, as for in- 
stance cabriole knees, supporting brackets, foot 
terminals, and other elements that the style is 
new and original. 

Other structural features that are direct 
departures from anything in historic furniture 
forms are the all-rounded edges of the corners 





Tripod and pedestal table base indicating 
the decoration of the silaque motif and the 
brass shoe, paneled at the sides, with top 
saurmnees at forty-five degree angles to the 
oor. 


and the interesting turn of the legs to a right 
angle, providing a double exposure of the leg 
ornament. The use of the Grecian scroll and 
the cabriole effect with no knee protrusion pro- 
vides a greater structural strength by reason of 
the fact that the leg may be cut from a solid 
piece of wood, with the grain. 

The “silaque” leaf, already mentioned as 
one of the decorative motifs, a name adapted 
from the Latin word for pod, is, in effect, an 
open pod-like formation with a pointed terminal. 
No means has, as yet, been devised for the me- 
chanical reproduction of this type of carving 
and all of the pieces thus far made have been 
carved entirely by hand and in the solid wood. 
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At the left is a classic mount with geometrical arcs 
used in an interesting pierced pattern. The silaque leaf 
is used on the pull of this mount. 


In the center is a simple draw pull with a wheat ear 
motif entwining over the pull. 


At the right is another pierced mount, classically oval, 
utilizing the wheat ear motif. 





The wheat ear motif is treated in a classical 
manner. 

Contrary to other Twentieth Century 
styles, it has been demonstrated that no espe- 
cially created backgrounds need be built to hap- 
pily accept and accommodate this furniture, The 
furniture may be bought individually, in groups 
or ensembles, and will find a harmonious asso- 
ciation with any traditional periods of the clas- 
sical schools. 


FASHION HIGHLIGHTS AND DEVELOPMENTS IN 
HOME DECORATING 


(Continued from page 24) 


ion as a tool for more and better selling for you 
to time its introduction to suit your store and 
your community. 

The reason that New York and Chicago and 
the other large centers are more successful with 
new fashions is because of the increased oppor- 
tunity for the buying public to see these new 
things repeatedly and the stamp of approval 
given by several people to a new fashion. 





The original treatment of the shield 
and the general chair structure is of 
interest in this American furniture 
style. 





AND INTERIOR DECORATOR 


Coordinated Presentation of New Styles Important 
In the past there has been lack of coordina- 
tion of stocks in stores for a consistent presen- 
tation of a given fashion. This is not always the 
fault of the buyer. Usually a new fashion is in- 
troduced in the accessory field of lamps, bric-a- 
brac, wall papers, and occasional furniture be- 
fore it becomes general in the three majors of 
draperies, floor covering and furniture, Chippen- 
dale and Chinese Chippendale are now an ac- 
cepted fashion. This style was introduced in 
occasional furniture four years ago and has been 
gaining momentum ever since. The fashion was 
slowed up considerably because of the depres- 
sion and the fact that Chippendale is a fairly 
luxurious and expensive style. This season one 
sees its fashion influence in our modern. 
Manufacturers have also seen the light and 
your buying problem is being simplified as it is 
easier to secure coordinated merchandise. Wall 
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Left: Cabinet grill with the conventional and 
classical form of the silaque leaf. 


























Right: Another cabinet grill with the wheat 
ear motif employed in a charming manner, 


papers are designed to ensemble with fabrics, 
floor covering with draperies, and upholstery fab- 
rics for certain pieces of furniture. There is 
every indication that the progress we have made 
in this coordination work is going to continue. 
However, in checking these groups in sales, one 
finds that as a rule the customer didn’t purchase 
the ensemble at once. She often purchased the 
wallpaper one month and returned the next for 
drapery. 

Furniture manufacturers have found it 
profitable not only to create a line of a certain 
type of furniture but to aid the store promotion 

(Continued on page 47) 





An unusual ornament is the wheat ear 
motif falling over the top of a table or 
cabinet edge. 
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A DISPLAY OF UNUSUAL ANTIQUES 





Arranged by JOSEPH DOWNS 


Curator, American Wing, Metropolitan Museum 


Note: Mr. Joseph Downs who succeeded Mr. 
Cornelius as curator and furniture authority at 
the Metropolitan Museum, is known for his ex- 
cellent work with the Pennsylvania Museum, 
and the exhibition now held at the Metropolitan 
Museum will add much to his prestige. There 
are over two hundred pieces of furniture alone 
shown, besides paintings, silver, and auxiliary 
furnishings. It covers a floor space of 96 by 44 
feet and will be open to the public until April 2. 


OR the first time the furniture made in the 
Hudson Valley and Manhattan has been as- 
sembled for the purpose of specialized study. 
The bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum tells 
of a survey of the territory which took months 
of patient labor. It covered as far north as 
Massachusetts and as far south as Pennsylvania 
and Delaware, with the result that over one hun- 
dred exhibitors have given to the public an op- 
portunity to see the sort of things which Amer- 
ican homes possessed back in the early days. 
sut little furniture of the old Dutch set- 
tlers remains to us. 


To be sure, there are a few great kastens, 
or clothes closets, massive and heavy, that are 
still possessed by old families. Some of them 
are painted, paneled, and interesting as historic 
examples. 


The oldest chairs in the exhibition date back 
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19. 


to 1700. These are Dutch. In 1721 the minutes 
of the Common Council in Albany record the 
sale of eighteen leather covered chairs for use 
of the Corporation, in the sum of less than four 
dollars apiece. 

Leather covered chairs were very generally 
used at this time. 

Mr. Downs has made some very interesting 
discoveries. 

“Two labeled pieces of Duncan Phyfe are 
interesting,” he says, “because rare. Only one 
other piece with a label has, up to date, been 
discovered.” 


And this fact is all the more interesting 
when you realize that on April 16, 1847, the sale 
catalog of Duncan Phyfe & Sons furniture which 
accompanied the auction of his stock, listed 432 
lots, a sale that marked the retirement of Dun- 
can Phyfe from business, eight years prior to 
his death. 


The exhibition includes not only historic, 
but artistic examples, and several types which 
are exclusively American, like the Belter furni- 
ture, which John Henry Belter began to adver- 
tise as far back as 1844. It was of laminated 
wood and always of an exaggerated floral car- 
vings which due to the strength of the lamina- 
tion never chipped. 

Belter was not the 
only one who did this 
sort of thing. He was 
very successful and 
naturally had competi- 
tors, chief of whom 
were Joseph and John 
Meeks. 

The entire exhibi- 
tion is arranged in eight 
groups according to pe- 
riods. 

The loans are 
chiefly from the Hudson 
River Valley and Man- 
(Continued on page 33) 





A mahogany Sheraton sofa with 
fine carving characteristic of New 
York woodwork of about 1800. 
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THREE UNUSUAL ANTIQUES DISPLAYED AIT A 
CURRENT METROPOLITAN MUSEUM EXHIBITION 


In the upper left hand corner is a pine cupboard of Dutch design with painted decorations inspired by 17th 

Century German and Dutch engravings. The window seat is of birds-eye maple, painted and stenciled in gilt. 

Probably made by Duncan Phyfe (about 1815). The chest at the bottom is of white oak and gumwood in the 
Dutch style. See text on opposite page. 








(Continued from page 36) 


hattan. Apparently very few highboys were pro- 
duced by New York craftsmen as the Museum 
was unable to locate a single example of this 
type. 

They found many chests-on-chests, and of 
course, later on when Sheraton and Hepplewhite 
published their albums of design the New York 
cabinetmakers adapted and adopted freely, and 
between 1756 and 1860 so much good furniture 
was made in New York City alone that Mr. 
Downs was able to find, authenticate, and ex- 
hibit the work of eighteen cabinetmakers. 

All in all, the exhibition is important, par- 
ticularly to the modern furniture maker, who 
is given unusual opportunities for the study of 
details. 


There is no news value in some of the ex- 
amples of late XVIII Century English and 
French furniture because through illustrations 
and books the subject has been fully covered. 
But the exhibition shows and emphasizes the 
various kinds of motif-interpretation. 


For example, the characteristics of the 
claw-and-ball foot as made by New York cabi- 
netmakers shows a claw grasping the ball firmly, 
the knuckles and joints standing out almost at 
right angles. 

Gate-leg tables in New York also have dis- 
tinctive features in the turnings. New York cab- 
inetmakers, moreover, avoided the . elaborate 
carvings in the French and Chinese spirit ob- 
servable in Philadelphia. 
sober. 


Their work was more 


There have been exhibitions at the Metro- 
politan before this, notably the Duncan Phyfe 
exhibitions, but the collection now on display is 
distinctive insofar as it covers a wide chronology 
and many unusual pieces. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND SMALL HOME 
CONSTRUCTION 


HILE many people will disagree with the 
theory advanced by Congressman Benja- 
min K. Focht of Pennsylvania in Congress in ad- 
vocating government financing of the construc- 
tion of small homes, there is much to be said in 
favor of his suggestion. 
In a recent address in Congress, he expressed 
his views as follows: 
“In America there are untold thousands of 
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so-called ‘homes’ more than 50% gone and which 
are unfit for the abode of humans. Thousands 
of shacks should be wrecked and well-appointed 
comfortable homes erected at public expense for 
our humblest citizens. 

“The Government is seeking objects to which 
may be rendered helpfulness, but up to this time 
the one greatest object has been passed by. 

“The building of comfortable homes in every 
city, town, and hamlet in the country would in- 
stantaneously bring about a recovery in our eco- 
nomic condition. 

“The articles that enter into the construction 
of a home would have to be drawn from the four 
quarters of the country. 

“There would be instant employment for la- 
bor in removing old houses and making excava- 
tions for new ones. Then from the concrete 
contractor to the lumberman and carpenter, 
plumber, painter, paper hanger, plasterer, and 
all the needs applied by artisans. 

“There would be a finishing-up with neces- 
sary front cement walks and curbing. 

“Finally the house would have to be 
furnished, and here would be a demand for such 
a vast variety of things that they would have to 
be brought from all quarters of the United States. 

“To top it off there would be a local tax for 
purposes of supporting our schools and other 
borough expenses, while the insurance under- 
writer would be called in as would every trades- 
man in town—coal dealer, milk man, electric and 
gas supply men. 


“The public money could not be spent to 
better purpose; for two great objects would be 
instantly accomplished—work for men in every 
known branch of trade, and homes worthy of 
American citizens and their families. There 
would be far more purpose in our house-build- 
ing proposal than in any other plan suggested or 
which the Government is now operating. 

“Tt is our theory that if you first of all give 
a man and his family a warm, healthful, and de- 
cent place to live you make the whole family 
boosters of the flag. 


“And finally, these houses could be sold to 
the occupants and paid for on a long-term amor- 
tization contract. The Government would thus 
do a very great service to humanity with every 
family properly housed and healthy and happy, 
and be repaid.” (From a bulletin of the Na- 
tional Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign Bu- 
reau, Washington, D. C.) 




















DOMESTIC “RUGS 
FOR THE DECORATOR 


WHAT OUR MANUFACTUR= 
ERS OFFER IN THE WAY 
OF DESIGN AND QUALITY 


HERE was a time, not so very long ago, 

when rugs of domestic manufacture pos- 
sessed little interest for the decorator. The 
vogue for orientals was in its hey-day, and, ex- 
cepting only the hand-tufted rugs of Europe, the 
decorator scorned any floor covering of less than 
carpet size which did not come from somewhere 
East of Suez. But changes in decorative styles 
and changes in the general policies of American 
manufacturers brought about a different attitude. 
The modernistic mode created a demand for 
floor coverings which in design and colorings 
would express this new decorative style and nat- 
urally enough the decorators looked to American 
manufacturers to meet it. They did meet it; al- 
most every one of the larger concerns bringing 
out lines in the quality weaves suitable in every 
respect to go into rooms displaying moderne fur- 
niture and furnishings. Then they went even 
farther and to appeal to the decorator wedded to 
those period fashions in which oriental rugs had 
prevailed but whose budgets on certain contracts 
called for economy, they added to their output 
“processed” high-grade Wilton and Axminster 
rugs following the most acceptable of oriental 
patterns and colorings. 

The weaving of these rugs differs from the 
weaving of Wilton and Axminster carpets to no 
great extent. In order to give a slightly longer 
pile “and a lay” than is usual in carpets, an Ar- 
gentine wool of a special softness is blended in 
with the usual carpet yarns. It is the “process- 
ing” which is a form of mercerizing which gives 
them their interesting “sheen”. 

How far the American manufacturers have 
gone in this respect to cater to the decorative 
trade can be seen in a single visit to the show- 
rooms of any one of the larger manufacturers. 
In these showrooms the interior decorator will 
find on display a multitude of rugs, in all the 
standard sizes in design and colorings entirely 
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The delicacy and beauty of design of the best 
Orientals is reproduced in the domestic product. 


suitable for use no matier whether the decorator 
is an advocate of the traditional styles or an en- 
thusiast for art moderne. 

In speaking of the Amcrican made rugs of 
oriental design, there is one point which is per- 
haps worthy of notice. It is a fact that in some 
of the otherwise most beautiful of oriental rugs 
certain colors or combinations of colors which 
do not quite fit in with the occidental color sense 
are prevalent. Realizing this, the American man- 
ufacturers undertook the modification of such 
color schemes and achieved results which while 
in no way detracting from the beauty and spirit 
of the rugs containing them, made them more 
acceptable for use in American interiors con- 
taining other furnishings of hues combined to 
please the American idea of harmonious color 
relationships. 

If there exists today any interior decorator 
with the idea (perhaps rightfully enough held 
some years ago) that domestic made rugs are 
unfit for serious consideration, he is—to use the 
slang phrase—‘“missing a bet” to purchase for 
his clients at reasonable cost American made 
products which will stand up one hundred per 
cent in all sane tests of aesthetic and wearing ex- 
cellence. 
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A NEW OUTLOOK—A NEW LIFE—A NEW 
INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 29) 


bedroom and living room and a playroom or 
nursery, which can be sold at retail within price 
limits fitting into the above scheme, and which, 
under instructions from the dealer, can be de- 
livered direct from the factory or assembly plant. 
This plan challenges the ability of great artists 
who can co-ordinate the requirements of interior 
decoration with simplicity and economic produc- 
tion. 

Durability and excellence of quality express- 
ed in money value are only two of the consider- 
ations. The third and really outstanding appeal, 
must be the embodiment of the beautiful with 
the useful or practical in design and must be of 
such a nature as to both educate the taste of the 
large mass of those interested in housing and 
notably of the younger generation who are now 
graduating from high schools and colleges. It 
must also appeal to a taste already created which 
should be further developed so that it may be 
inspired with a recognition of how much broad- 
er and more enjoyable the scope of our exis- 
tence will be when lived out under circumstances 
afforded by proper home surroundings and in the 
plenitude of such comforts as may be consid- 
ered a reasonable implication of the progress of 
our civilization. 

Let it be added that in creating this stand- 
ardized production of furniture, there must be 
provided at least a dozen varieties of units, each 
one of them available in a half dozen color 
schemes, more or less thus giving ample diver- 
sification and avoiding monotony. But if these 
units come within the demands of good taste 
and sound concepts of the decorators’ art, they 
will in themselves contribute to a higher stand- 
ard of requirements in the upper brackets of 
expenditure for interior decorations, If even 
the most frugal income can afford proper living 
conditions, with the right kind of furniture as 
above outlined, then those who are able to afford 
more expensive equipment will demand a cor- 
respondingly higher standard of taste, even if 
not available from the creations of mass pro- 
duction. 

The opportunities afforded by comfortable 
and practical housing will permit the most satis- 
fying gratification to the possessor of the new 
leisure for whatever purpose he intends to em- 
ploy it. If his time is so budgeted .it will yield 
him a large measure of the realities of life. 
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Thus it is given to each one to vastly increase 
his span of living, and his span of life as well. 

In the new leisure there is needed, firstly, 
relaxation under comfortable housing conditions 
which alone make it possible. This will bring 
with it such advance in culture as the ambitious 
may yearn to obtain. Ideal surroundings conduce 
to right living. Do not let us forget the phrase, 
“Eventually, why not now?” 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 30) 


in the decoration of theatres and clubs, has 
opened offices at 34 Golden Gate Avenue, San 
Francisco. 

J. W. Voorhees, whose activities were for- 
merly confined to floor coverings, has been made 
manager of the fourth floor of Hale Bros., San 
Francisco, with the drapery department under his 
direction. W. W. Doran, formerly his assistant, 
is now in charge of floor coverings on the fifth 
floor under Ed Wood, who is merchandising this 
line, together with furniture. The basement rug 
department has been placed in charge of J. C. 
Bonne. 

The Valley Bedding & Furniture Co., of 
Fresno, Calif., manufacturers of upholstered fur- 
niture, has moved to new quarters at Inyo Street 
and Broadway. 

The May Company, Los Angeles, has pur- 
chased the stock of the Los Angeles Division of 
the Peck & Hills Furniture Co. 

The Doyen Upholstering Company has 
opened for business at 170 Sacramento Street, 
Auburn, Calif., to handle upholstering work and 
furniture repairing. 

An interior decorating service has been in- 
augurated by J. W. Kerns and Archie Rice at 
611 Klamath Avenue, Klamath Falls, Ore. 

An intensive follow-up plan is being used 
with marked success by the floor coverings de- 
partment of Grunbaum Bros., Seattle, Wash., 
with the interior decorative department furnish- 
ing the most profitable leads. 

The Powers Furniture Company, Portland, 
Ore., is making use of radio broadcasting as an 
advertising medium. The program is presented 
each Sunday morning and features stories of the 
old West. 

Enid Bank has filed a statement to indicate 
that she is engaged in the interior decorating 
business at 931 SW Alder, Seattle, Wash., as the 
House of Feank. 








SUGEESTIONS IN 
MODES 


Sketched by M. J. Whitehouse. 
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ACCORD WITH CURRENT 


A HALF DOZEN DRAPERY 
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COMMENMORAITING THE FIRST BALLOON ASCENSION 


In Paris they have just had an exposition, the 150th Anniversary of the Conquest of the Air—de le 
Corquete de l’air—the first balloon ascension of record, an accomplishment by Joseph de Montgolfier, 
and his son, Etienne. All France was excited by the adventure, and the balloon was taken up in the 
arts in industry. It became a familiar motif in design. 

A catalog before us shows a display of over 500 examples of prints of the day, either toile de Jouys 
or papers, many of them illustrating scenes of the bailoom ascension. 

In the present market we have found two fabrics illustrated here in which the balloon ascension_is 
featured. The one at the top is a chintz in a variety of colors, shown by F. Schumacher & Co. 
Below is a toile of Huet design, from Johnson & Faulkner. 




















WITH THE 
BUYERS <5... 
AND SELLERS 


Per Ler: J. H. Per Lee is recovering from 
a broken ankle sustained in a fall through miss- 
ing his footing on a staircase. He has been get- 
ting about his department at Bloomingdale’s by 
the use of crutches and is progressing toward 
complete recovery. 

Lanpes: Joseph Landes, for many years 
connected with R. Carrillo & Co., joined the 
Shelton Looms last month. Mr. Landes’ new 
position will cover the styling and designing of 
upholstery fabrics. 

Bates: John J. Bates, upholstery buyer 
with B. Altman & Co., spent almost the entire 
month of January on a vacation trip to Honolulu. 
He returned just prior to February 1. 

LeacH: J. D. Leach, who has been buyer 
and manager of upholstery goods, draperies, and 
associated lines, as well as lamps for the More- 
house-Martens Co., Columbus, Ohio, for the past 
three and one-half years, has resigned. Mr. 
Leach was previously connected with the Zenner- 

sradshaw Co. for five and a half years in a 
similar capacity, and before that with the Rike 


Kumler Co. He has made no announcement of 
his future plans. 
GauR: Lloyd F. Gahr has been appointed 


upholstery and drapery buyer for the More- 
house-Martens Co., Columbus, Ohio, succeeding 
to the position made vacant by the resignation 
of J. D. Leach. Mr. Gahr will buy furniture, 
rugs, draperies, and lamps, the same stocks he 
bought and merchandised in his position recently 
with the Steinbach Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 
MacNEiL: John MacNeil, formerly in the 
contract department of W. & J. Sloane, has been 
appointed buyer of draperies and fabrics in the 
drapery department. Mr. MacNeil succeeds Miss 
Yolande E. Vincent, who has been acting in that 


capacity since Mr, Pell’s withdrawal. Miss Vin- 
cent has resigned. 
SCHAEFER: Frederick Schaefer, formerly 


with Jay Services, N. Y., and previously with 
Weill & Hartmann, has become connected with 
the Affiliated Buying Corporation, as merchan- 
diser in the home furnishings division, including 
lamps and toys. 
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WeEnrTs: 
years upholstery and drapery buyer for the 


Harry L. Werts, for the last two 


Houghton & Dutton Co., Boston, has been ap- 
pointed general merchandise manager, succeed- 
ing L. A. Whitmarsh, resigned. No successor 
to Mr. Werts as drapery buyer has as yet been 
selected. 


Mittet: Arthur W. Millet, formerly with 
Morse, Driscoll & Hunt, New York, and Alex- 
ander Jamieson & Co. of Darvel, Scotland, is 
now associated with the Ellery Products Mfg. 
Co., Inc., paying special attention to resident 
buying offices and out-of-town buyers visiting 
New York. His headquarters are at the New 
York office, at 136 Madison Ave. 


MaipMENT: Ed. Maidment, formerly with 
Marshall Field & Co., has joined the sales staff 
of M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc., in Mr. Scott’s 
department, paying particular attention to the 
manufacturing trade. 

McKenzie: Fergus W. McKenzie has been 
engaged with the S. P. Brown Co. to take charge 
of their leased drapery department in the store 
of Bush & Bull, Easton, Pa. Mr. McKenzie as- 
sumed his new duties and attended the conven- 
tion of the S. P. Brown buyers held in New 
York the last week in January. 

Koxun: Joseph Kohn is in charge of the 
drapery and upholstery department at Koback- 
er’s, Gary, Ind. 


Levine: J. Levine has assumed charge of 
the drapery, upholstery and rug purchases with 
the Boston Store Co., La Porte, Ind. 

Tuurston: L. B. Thurston is in charge of 
draperies, upholstery, floor coverings and asso- 
ciated merchandise with the Hoosier Mercantile 
Co., Richmond, Ind. 


WEIsER: A. Weiser, president of Pa Weis- 
er, Inc., sailed Wednesday, February 14th, on the 
S. S. Georgic for a three weeks South American 
cruise with a party of friends. 

HA.titer: W. J. Haller is now covering the 
New England states and upper New York State 
for Ferdinand W. Mostertz. Mr. Haller was 
formerly connected with Morrell Mills, “With 
the Mostertz line he is also showing, the tapestry 
line of the Robert Lewis Co. ; . 

FARNHAM: Russell Farnham has been ap- 
pointed buyer of draperies, rugs, and floor: cover- 
ings for McCallumn’s Dept. Store, Northampton, 
Mass., succeeding Frank Monyhan to whom he 
formerly was assistant. 
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WHAT IS NEW IN THE MARKET 





FOR THE BUYER AND THE DECORATOR ARE OFFERED MARY 
FABRICS OF STRIKING AND UNUSUAL PATTERNS 


A NEW APPLICATION OF THE TERRY CLOTH PRIN- 

cIPLE of weaving is represented in a 50-inch 
fabric shown in several colors and two patterns 
One fabric is woven 
with small dobby figures composed of terry loops 
closely linked in a leaf-like pattern, while the re- 
verse shows the same figures composed of plain 
ground with terry looped outlines. The other 
pattern, composed of block-like diagonal figures, 
shows the same treatment, a solid terry looped 
pattern on one side with a looped outline on the 
reverse side. Both patterns are produced in a 
range of decorative colors including white, and 
the material is being featured by decorative 
studios for bedspreads and curtains. 


by Stroheim & Romann. 
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The Orinoka Mills have produced a very unusual curtain 
material which they have called Crescendo. This fabric as will 
be seen in the accompanying illustration has varying color stripes 
graduated in shade as well as in width from one selvedge 
to the other and in use for curtain purposes, the fabric which is 
one hundred inches wide is turned on its side, the width being 
ample for a curtain two and three-quarter yards long, requiring 
only side hems to make the finished curtain. The group of cur- 
tains shown in the iliustration are full length, representing the 


full width of the material, less the necessary reduction of the 
top hem. 
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[NCORPORATING A NUMBER OF STRIKING DESIGNS 
from the printed fabric field, the P. R. 
Mitchell Pillow Corporation are showing a 
range of decorative summer pillows in chintz, 
duck, crash, and woven novelties. The line also 
includes bar harbor cushions of a new type. 
A NUMBER OF INTERESTING WEAVES IN MESH 
FABRICS are incorporated in the new line of 
the Robert Alder Co., Inc. Following the suc- 
cess of the firm’s rough texture fabrics of the 
last season, the new numbers make use of strik- 
ing color combinations which even in the open 
weave of some of the fabrics, give a vigorous 
note to a room interior. Of particular interest 
are Ventana, a rough weave in horizontal woven 
stripe, Monterey reminiscent of Mexican color- 
ings, and a vivid check pattern identified by the 
name Pedro. 
A NEW DEVELOPMENT IN A PILE FABRIC recently 
introduced by the Shelton Looms is identified 
as Normandy, a ribbed mohair with a diagonal 
wale running across the ribs. It is 54 inches 
wide and is available in a wide range of colors 
of which sea green, lemon yellow, burnt orange. 
jungle brown, and eggshell are uncommon. 
A\N ARRANGEMENT OF DIAMOND SHAPES in single 
and triple line effects simulating the appear- 
ance of an overlaid ball fringe is one of the new 
design motifs in the line of Waverly fabrics. 
A Most INTERESTING COLLECTION OF DAMASKS 
featuring Chinese Chippendale and other 
Chinese motifs in a range of new colorings and 
in a remarkably fine quality of mercerized cot- 
ton is being offered by the Orinoka Mills. Other 
patterns include a treatment incorporating the 
Napoleonic bee, another with an XVIII Century 
Federal rosette figure, and an unusual Empire 
showing typical motifs. 


A NEW FORM OF CRINKLE CLOTH has just been 

‘introduced by the Morton Sundour Co. in 
two combinations of color in a plaid arrange- 
ment. The crinkle stripes, which form an addi- 






















tional decorative feature, appear in the warp way 
of the goods and in narrow lines which contrast 
with their immediate environment. The mate- 
rial is light in weight, 36 inches wide, and par- 
ticularly effective for curtains, bedspreads, 
cushion covers, etc. 


A STRIKINGLY NEW DEVELOPMENT IN PRINTED 

FABRICS is being launched this month in a re- 
tail way by one store in each of the’major retail 
shopping centers. The fabric, which is, a pat- 
ented production of Titus Blatter & Co., shows 
a printed facsimile of a contrasting colored 
candlewick effect on three types of fabric, a 
glazed chintz, sateen, and ticking. There are 
three patterns, “the circle and diamond,” “the 
double wedding ring,” and a spot pattern, each 
one brought out in a line of effective colorings 
in which the whites, by a special treatment, are 
stronger and more transparent than the natural 
color of the unprinted cloth. Retail publicity 
concerning this line began in New York with 
February 12, and is progressing throughout the 
country. 


WHat PURPORTS TO BE AN IMPROVEMENT in the 

rug cushion has been developed by the Clin- 
ton Carpet Co., in connection with Ozite, by 
means of which a waffle surface is imparted to 
both sides of the material. The standard Ozite, 
waffled on one side only, will be continued as 
before, and the new style, waffled on both sides, 
furnished in both weights, 45 and 36 ounces, is 
offered at no increase in price. 


A COMBINATION OF VERTICAL STRIPES produced 
by a change in the weaving of a cotton crash 
and overlaid with wavy diagonal lines is a new 
50-inch material offered for slip covers and light 
furniture upholstering by the Colonial Drapery 
Department, of Marshall Field & Co. 


BUYERS REALIZING THE POPULARITY of Corval 

headings and braid trimmings for novelty 
curtains in all materials will be interested in the 
fact that this type of heading and trimming in 
rayon is now applied to all lines shown by Fair- 
clough & Gold. This firm is also showing a 
splendid line of plaid marquisettes in a great 
number of striking color combinations. 
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Crafton Cloth, a new slip covering material of the better grade, 
obtainable in blue, green, rust, tan, gold and brown, full 50 inch 
width—fine mercerized yarn. Made by the Erbun Fabrics Cor- 
poration. 


MEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 
Howarp P. Kreutzer, selling agent for Louis- 

ville Textiles Inc., is now located in uptown 
display rooms at 261 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
THe Lavin Company, 39 North 10th St., Phila- 

delphia, Pa., has been appointed distributors 
for Maryland, District of Columbia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware and Southern New Jersey, for 
the Erbun Fabrics Corporation of New York. 
THE top floor of the premises occupied by the 

Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., 93 Franklin St., N. Y., 
has been converted into an attractive lunch room. 
The entire arrangement provides not only a 
comfortable and well-equipped eating place for 
the employees of the firm, but is also furnished 
with bridge tables, comfortable chairs, and other 
equipment that will promote rest, relaxation and 
interest during the luncheon period. 

FRIEDMAN & SON REMOVES 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made by M. Friedman & 

Son, New York, of their removal to new 
quarters at 40 W. 27th St., where they have more 
than twice the space than in their old location. 
This larger space permits of a much better ar- 
rangement for their machinery and more par- 
ticularly so for the very attractive showroom 
which they have laid out. 

Among the new items upon which they are 
now engaged is that of a line of novelty shelf 
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edgings, made of various materials exclusively 


produced by them. 





POWDRELL TO OPEN NEW YORK 
MANUFACTURING PLANT 

Gpace has been taken by Powdrell & Alexander, 
Inc., at 635 Sixth Ave., N. Y., for the opera- 
tion of a curtain manufacturing plant. The plant 
is under the supervision of E. W. Saphire and 
occupies a total floor space of about 10,000 
square feet. It is equipped with 30 machines and 
represents an increase in production capacity 
which will save from eight to ten hours on local 
deliveries while facilitating deliveries in the en- 

tire area. - 
There will be no curtailment of production 
of the main plant in Danielson and the new unit 
is an additional expansion to the southern unit 

announced in the January UPHOLSTERER. 


A catatoc of Georgian and Colonial furniture 

has been recently issued by the Charak Fur- 
niture Co. This is a 64-page book, bound in 
board, in which is adequately described and beau- 
tifully illustrated the various furniture pieces 
in mahogany and maple in authentic designs 
manufactured by this firm. 





CHANGES AT S. MILLER LOOMS 


THE FirM of S. Miller Tapestry Looms is alter- 

ing its weaving plant in New Jersey and 
adding additional space to accommodate more 
handlooms which have just arrived from their 
Austrian factory and to increase the needlework 
department where needlework rugs and fine fur- 
niture coverings are produced. 

With the additional handlooms it will be 
possible for Mr. Miller to produce more styles 
in the plains and mixtures, and in special designs 
and colors in tapestries. 


THE A. WEISER INC. OPENING 


HE formal opening of the new salesrooms 

of A. Weiser, Inc., at 440 Fourth Avenue, 
corner of 30th Street, which took place last 
month, revealed the results of many months of 
careful planning, and presented to the trade one 
of the most delightful and convenient showrooms 
that it is possible to conceive, .In the heart of 
the midtown district, this location is convenient 
both to the furniture manufacturing trade and 
to all branches of the merchandising trade. in- 
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cluding the interior decorator whose needs are 
to be provided for in a manner never before 
attempted by this firm. 

The large floor, which one enters directly 
from the corner of Thirtieth Street and Fourth 
Avenue, presents first a comfortable reception 
space, to the right of which in a location giving 
a view of the entire floor is Mr. Gluck’s office, 
separated from the showroom proper by plate 
glass panels. To the left of the reception en- 
trance, running along Fourth Avenue, are two 
special showrooms with concealed shelving and 
comfortable chairs, display racks, etc., for the 
private showing of customers. 

Along the Thirtieth Street side are two addi- 
tional showrooms of similar character and at 
the far end of the Thirtieth Street aisle is Mr. 
Weiser’s private office. This latter room is fur- 
nished with every convenience, with comfortable 
furniture including a built-in cellarette and an 
electrically equipped fireplace with imposing 
mantel, all beautifully paneled in polished walnut. 

The accounting department occupies a mez- 
zanine at the west side of the showroom en- 
closed with partitions and conveniently accessible 
to the main floor. 

Forward stock is carried on the main floor 
on a series of tables, each table provided with 
display stands and constituting an attractive pre- 
sentation of the various types of merchandise 
in an orderly arrangement that will offer many 
conveniences to the firm’s customers. 

The woodwork throughout the showroom is 
beautifully figured Oriental walnut finished in 
natural color, and the indirect lighting is so ar- 
ranged that any degree of illumination can be 
provided in specific bays or throughout the en- 
tire floor. 

The sample department is located in the 
south rear corner of the floor, where ample space 
is devoted to the proper handling of sample 
needs. 

Huge as is the main floor, the basement is 
larger still by reason of the fact that it extends 
under the sidewalks of both Fourth Avenue and 
Thirtieth Street. In the basement, fitted with 
modern steel shelving, there is carried one of 
the largest stocks of drapery and upholstery fab- 
rics to be found in the Metropolitan district. Re- 
ceiving and shipping departments have direct 
contact with sidewalk facilities and the entire 
arrangement of this floor is planned to provide 


(Continued on page 57) 
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HARRY WEARNE’S LIFE AND WORK 


(Continued from page 20) 


produced, taking over two years to complete; 
the “Spanish Garden,” with 77 blocks, which took 
over three years to produce. These with many 
others are included in the full color reproduc- 
tions of this remarkable volume which is in itself 
both a tribute to an unusual artist and an historic 
record of textile creations which have made 
decorative history both in America and abroad 
during recent years. The volume, which contains 
also several portraits of Mr. Wearne, was orig- 
inally intended to be published for private dis- 
tribution. It was subsequently considered of such 
interest to the general decorative public that a 
limited edition of 550 copies was decided upon 
which will permit of a certain distribution on a 
purchase basis. The volume contains 63 full 
color reproductions and only 250 of the volumes 
are allotted for American distribution. It is copy- 
righted by F. K. Hascall. The volume is beauti- 
fully bound, sells for $25 per copy, and is obtain- 
able through Martin W. Moffitt, N. Y.. or 
through the office of this magazine. 


FASHION HIGHLIGHTS AND DEVELOPMENTS IN 
HOME DECORATING 


(Continued from page 35) 


by providing correct background and even ac- 
cessories. Some times these units are complete 
houses and some times just individual groupings 
either suggested or installed by the manufacturer. 
One of these installations proved that a store 
could sell lamps as high as $15 a unit where here- 


tofore $7.95 has been high. 


Automatic Mark Downs Shorten Style Life 


As I have told you, there are many points 
which we may take from the apparel division but 
there is one system which is used which is costing 
many stores money. That is the use of the 
seasonal letter and automatic mark-down. Our 
style cycle is much longer than that of apparel. 
The customer completes her ensemble in a much 
longer time. Many stores are forced to mark 
down merchandise that within a week or a month 
they are forced to go out into the market and 
repurchase. I thoroughly believe in seasonal let- 
ters if they are intelligently used to show what 
isn’t selling well. It may be that the fashion is 











dead in your community and should be discon- 
tinued. It may be that you have been too timid 
in your promotion. After careful analysis if you 
are sure this fashion is still potential it should 
not be marked down unless you can buy it for 
less in the market. 

Fashion occurs in three stages, an in-coming 
fashion, an out-going fashion and one now ac- 
cepted. The key note this spring will be renova- 
tion and modernization. This will be done first 
by change in color and secondly by doing the 
opposite of what has been done. If the cus- 
tomer has had a patterned rug she may want a 
wall to wall carpet of some plain color. If she 
had plain walls, she will want wall paper of some 
design. If she had many colors, she will want 
the new graded color scheme with the contrast of 
some brilliant color high note. If she has a 
smooth texture, she will want one of depth. She 
will want the new which will combine effectively 
with what she has but which will change the 
old so that she and her family feel they are living 
in a new place. 

Few people can sell what they don’t know 
and if we are to take advantage of the increased 
demand this year by showing and _ selling 
the new things with which manufacturers have 
so courageously provided us, we are going to 
inspire them to create and produce new things for 
next fall. This year manufacturers have ac- 
cepted the fashion story of color, texture, and 
quality. They have heard the cry for better en- 
sembling of lines and have listened. 


Marx & Jones, St. Louis, who for thirty-five 

years have been conspicuous decorators high 
in the esteem of the trade, are closing out and 
retiring from business. Mr. Jones, who died 
some years ago, may be recalled as chairman of 
the International Jury of Awards, including in- 
terior decoration, at the St. Louis Exposition, 
which included the French members Messrs. 
Desfosse, Cornille, and Remon. 





A practicat lecture course for professionals in 

the interior decorating field was inaugurated 
February 5 at the Chicago Academy of Fine 
Arts for three weeks of intensive study and cov- 
ering Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays of 
these weeks. The series is under the direction 
of Dorothy Ethel Walsh, merchandising author- 
ity and lecturer, whose experience and reputa- 
tion amply qualify her for the work of conduct- 
ing the course. Unfortunately’ this atinotince- 


ment was not received in sufficient time to be 
included in last month’s magazine. 
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MicHAEL J. DowNEy 


The death on Wednesday, February 7, of 
“Mike” Downey, removes from the Metropolitan 
field one of its best known and best loved travel- 
ing salesmen. The deceased, who had reached 
the age of seventy-three, began his career as a 
retail drapery salesman under Felix McCosker, 
with A, G. Denning & Co., who were successors 
of A. T. Stewart & Co. in the well-known Stew- 
art Building on Broadway at 10th Street. 

About 1891 Mr. Downey secured a position 
as traveling salesman with J. B. Ryer, jobber of 
lace curtains and draperies, and in this position 
traveled the State of Pennsylvania. In 1896 he 
joined the Bromley Mfg. Co. as traveling sales- 
man with a territory comprising Pennsylvania 
and New York State, selling lace curtafns and 
draperies. In 1904 he joined the sales*force of 
the Patchogue Plymouth Mills, remaining with 
them a year and returning in 1905 to the Brom- 
ley Mfg. Co., representing the line then known 
as the National Lace Line, which was later 
merged with the Bromley Mfg. Co. Following 
his resumption of service with the Bromley Mfg. 
Co., Mr. Downey was continuously employed 
with them until his death above recorded, being 
active up to December 1. 

The deceased was a favorite with a host 
of customers and friends through his territory, 
which for most of his traveling life comprised 
Pennsylvania and New York State, and later 
taking in Boston and Providence. He was a 
charter member of the Upholstery Travelers’ 
Association, later becoming the Upholstery Asso- 
ciation of America, and an important-member of 
its various boards and committees. 
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He is survived by his widow, a son, and 
daughter. Funeral services were held on Satur- 
day, February 10th, at 10 A.M. at the Church 
of the Blessed Sacrament, 152 West 71st Street, 
and were attended by a representative number of 
the local trade. 

A. BARNARD COWTAN 


In our last issue reference was made to T. 
Atkins Tout and his association with the firm of 
Cowtan. Since then his Senior Partner, Mr. A. 
Barnard Cowtan, has passed on after fifty-three 
years of active business life. Mr. Cowtan was 
Chairman of Cowtan & Sons, Ltd., of London, 
and President of Cowtan & Tout, Inc., of this 
city where he has many warm friends who will 
mourn his passing. 

The deceased made his headquarters in the 
London offices of the company at 18 Grosvenor 
Square, but made periodic visits to New York to 
interview clients and supervise pending contracts. 
He was a member of the Transportation Club 
here and of the Society of Interior Decorators 
in New York. 

Surviving are his widow, two daughters, and 
a son, A. Leslie Cowtan, who is managing direc- 
tor of Cowtan & Sons, and vice-president and 
director of Cowtan & Tout. 

JAMES STRAIN 

James Strain, well known to the drapery 
trade on the Coast and for the past twelve years 
representative of the Zenith Mills on the Coast 
and in the Far West, died on February 2nd, in 
a hospital in Portland, Oregon, where he had 
been taken for an examination. His home was 
at 2607 Mason St., N. E., Portland, Oregon. 


Jas. C. McCurpy 


James C. McCurdy, the chairman of the 
Rochester, N. Y., department store board, died 
January 25th, aged 81. He came from London- 
derry, Ireland, in 1882, and in 1901 founded the 
present store of McCurdy & Co., Inc. 


W. C. STRIPLING 


W. C. Stripling, the Fort Worth, Texas, de- 
partment store merchant, died February 9th. He 
was born in Georgia and established his first store 
at Alvord, Texas, in 1884. A branch store was 
opened in Forth Worth in 1893, which five years 
later was consolidated with his Alvord business. 
In 1929 Mr. Stripling was voted the city’s most 
outstanding citizen. He is survived by his 


widow, four daughters, and two sons, Wiil K. 
and W. C. Jr. 
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CODE OF FAIR COMPETITION 
FOR THE 


DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY TRIMMING 
INDUSTRY 


Approved Jan. 16th, 1934 


Article I—Purposes: To effectuate the policies of 
Title I of the National Industrial Recovery Act the 
following provisions are established as a Code of 
Fair Competition for the Drapery and Upholstery 
Trimming Industry, and shall be the standard of 
Fair Competition for such Industry and shall be 
binding upon every member thereof. 

ArticLE II—Definitions: 1. The term “Industry” as 
used herein includes the manufacture and _ original 
sale of trimmings for draperies, furniture, curtains, 
caskets, window and lamp shades, rug fringe, awn- 
ing fringe, silk cords, tassels, bath robe girdles, gimps, 
and passementerie trimmings all of a decorative na- 
ture and curtains manufactured on knitting machines. 

2. The term “member of the Industry” includes 
anyone engaged in the Industry as above defined, 
either as an employer or on his own behalf, and in- 
cludes anyone who furnishes or contracts for labor 
as a part of a larger or further operation in the 
process of manufacturing the products of the Indus- 
try. 


(Continued on page 52) 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


Advertisements under this heading—HELP WANTED, 


POSITION WANTED, 5c e. were, minimum charge 

$1.00; FOR RENT, 10c a word mimum charge $3.00. 

FOR SALE or BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES, 10c a 

word, minimum $5.00. Advertisement set in ALL CAPI- 

TAL LETTERS, double above rates. BOXED ADVER- 

TISING, $15 per inch, $25 two inches. Classified adver- 
tisements payable in advance. 





FOR RENT IN THE HEART OF THE UPHOL- 

STERY DISTRICT—GRAMERCY BUILDING, 24 
East 21st Street—Modern fireproof building, elevators, 
attractive offices, showrooms; some available $15.00, 
light included. Inquire Suite 801. 


DESIGNER wishes position. Thorough training in 

color, design, drawing furniture and period rooms in 
perspective and rendering in water color and pen. Ad- 
dress “Designer,” care The Upholsterer. 


UPHOLSTERY SALESMAN, known nationally, open 

to take on lines of reputable manufacturers, head- 
quarters in Los Angeles. Ten years’ experience on the 
coast territory with furniture manufacturers, jobbers 
and large retail trade. Address “National,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN with following in the trade, wanted for 

any or all of the states of Ohio, Indiana, and Michi- 
gan. Side line floor screens. Long established concern. 
Commission basis. Address “Screens,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


BUYER FOR FURNITURE, drapery and rugs open 

for position. International experience merchandising 
in best department stores. Accurate in department and 
workroom management. Address “Detail,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN—Importers. and jobbers of drapery fab- 

rics catering to the decorative trade, furniture and 
better class department stores, seek the services of an 
energetic young man with pleasing personality, thor- 
oughly acquainted in the Middle West territory. Full 
details including former connections, possibly with pho- 
tograph, desired with first letter. Address “Photo,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
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RESIDENT SALESMEN WANTED ffor all major 

cities, covering focal territory regularly for fast sell- 
ing drapery hardware item. A greatly improved staple 
number, will readily sell to every large store. Com- 
mission only. Address “Drapery Hardware,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


YOUNG MAN INTERIOR DECORATOR now avail- 

able. Seven years’ experience decorating and furnish- 
ing homes of select clientele. Will locate anywhere. 
Reasonable salary. Adavess D. P. Barton, North 
Warren, Pennsylvania. 


OLD ESTABLISHED IMPORT HOUSE selling to 

drapery departments throughout the country wishes 
to act as selling representatives for a domestic curtain 
or kindred line. Might acquire financial interest. Have 
adequate selling force. Address “Kindred,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


COAST REPRESENTATIVE for fine upholstery and 

drapery fabrics for twenty years is open for territory 
representation for a responsible firm. Address “Re- 
sponsible,” care The Upholsterer. 


DESIRE SALES REPRESENTATION either in 
whole or part of following: Virginia, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Arkansas, and Texas. 
Jacquard tapestries, furniture manufacturers and de- 
partment stores. Commission. Address “Jacquard,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


REPRESENTATIVES (2), live wires, leaving for 
coast to increase sales office and showrooms. Now 
carrying established line of imported fabrics, seek con- 
nection with mill producing low and medium priced 
fabrics. Address “Two,” care The Upholsterer. 


MAN SELLING THE WHOLESALE UPHOL- 

STERY TRADE, south, north, west and Pacific 
Coast, wanted to sell staple article as side line. Advise 
present connections. Address “Staple,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


PARTNER WANTED—Painter and decorator special- 

izing in high grade work wishes partnership with man 
or woman on fifty-fifty basis. No capital needed, must 
have acquaintance among interior decorators, architects, 
private individuals or social organizations. Christ. 
Larsen, 163 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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F. SCHUMACHER & CO. * 
60 West 40th St., New York City 








Mouldings 


Copper-Colored 
Silver—Gold 


3-000 


KRUEGER & HOCH 


112 East 19th St., New York City 





DRIX DURYEA, Inc. 


DESIGNERS AND 
CREATORS OF 


PHOTO-MURALS 
* 


CUSTOM 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


54 East 57th Street 


New York 
VOlunteer 5-7437 








RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
A. |. D. LECTURE EXHIBIT 


= comes a stage in the development of any new 
enterprise when the founders begin to realize the success of 
their ideas. Now after three months since the first PEDAC 
exhibits were completed, Paul MacAlister and James Folger 
feel that this permanent exhibit is assured of continued suc- 
cess in the future. It has been their plan to develop a 
general merchandising mart for decorators and a central in- 
formation and educational bureau, at the same time protect- 
ing the interests of the decorator by necessary restrictions. 

To date the record of attendance has shown a wide accept- 
ance for this service by New York City as well as out-of-town 
interior decorators. Visitors from eighteen states as well as 
Canada have attended the PEDAC exhibits. These guests, 
almost without exception, represent the principals in estab- 
lished firms or individuals of more than local prominence in 
the decorative field. Such far distant points as San Antonio, 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Atlanta, Jacksonville and Quebec, 
Canada, have been represented. 

One of their distinguished visitors from England was Henry 
G. Dowling, president of the Incorporated Institute of British 
Decorators. Mr. Dowling was most enthusiastic over the 
progress already made by PEDAC. He has been an ardent 
supporter of the idea from the beginning, having attended the 
preliminary meeting held in Chicago last July when Mr. Mac- 
Alister outlined the plans and policies of this permanent ex- 
hibit. At the conclusion of Mr. MacAlister’s speech Mr. 
Dowling urged the recognition of the plan, pointing out fhat 
it would not only raise the style standards of decorative 
furnishings but also tend to increase the volume of quality 
products. 

The average attendance at PEDAC is now ranging from 
eighty to one hundred decorators a week. Not only is a 
record of attendance kept, but should the visitor evince par- 
ticular interest in any special product or group of products, 
steps are taken to collect and afford the decorator all possible 
information. 

Although the eventual goal is to have on display every item 
of interest to the decorative trade, at present this reality has 





MOHAWK DISPLAY 
FOR DECORATORS 


PILGRIM HOOKED CARPET— 
True reproduction of genuine hand- 
woven New England hooked rugs. 
Twelve beautiful colonial patterns. 
FULL COLOR RANGE OF MO- 
HAWK SEAMLESS CARPETINGS 
—showing the unlimited decorating 
possibilities of these soft colorings. 
For information on Mohawk Rugs 
and Carpets write Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, 295 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





wall paper 


PERMANENT EXHIBIT AT P.E.D.A.C.—30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, N. Y. 
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58 West 40th Street, New York 
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not been attained. Nevertheless, the decorator going through 
the various Pedac exhibits can receive a genuine inspiration 
as the major items of his trade are represented, such as furni- 
ture, fabrics, wall paper, floor covering and lighting fixtures. 
In addition may be seen such special exhibits as leather, 
leather goods, radios, stained glass, decorative mural panels, 
needlework, artificial flowers and war equipment used as 
decorative accessories. 


Behind the thought of the founders of PEDAC which was 
to furnish for the decorative trade a’ convenient shopping 
mart, was also the purpose to establish a general information 
bureau and an educational center. 

In accordance with their educational plans, the regular 
monthly meeting of the American Institute of Decorators, 
which consisted largely of an exhibition and lecture, was held 
at PEDAC February 16th at the invitation of Messrs. Mac- 
Alister and Folger. 


Ernest Brothers, president of the New York Chapter, in- 
troduced John V. Smeallie of Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., who 
gave a very interesting and informative talk on chenille car- 
pets entitled ‘The Personality of the Floor.” Among other 
things, he gave the history of chenilles, a short description of 
how they are manufactured, and discussed their unusual 
adaptability to the decorators’ needs. 


After the lecture many questions of pertinence to deco- 
rators were asked, which Mr. Smeallie answered to every- 
body’s satisfaction. 


Such problems were discussed as how to lay chenille on 
stairs, the effect of air conditioning on all types of wool car- 
pets, including chenilles, how chenilles should be cleaned, 
and the dangers of crowding delivery in the manufacture of 
a chenille. 

In addition the important question of color florescence in 
regard to wool dye was discussed by a small group of deco- 
rators. 


A very interesting and complete exhibit of the fourteen 
grades of chenille in various colors and designs were used to 
illustrate the lecture. 

At the close of the meeting refreshments were served and 


the visiting decorators were conducted around the numerous 
PEDAC exhibits by members of the personnel. 





RECEPTION HALL 


Photo-murals and photograph 
by Drix Duryea, Inc. 





STRIKING NEW DESIGNS 
by THIBAUT 


These designs, distinctive and 
highly interesting to interior dec- 
orators, should be seen now at 
our display rooms. 

They are outstanding and reflect 
the usual Thibaut style tendencies. 


RICHARD E. THIBAUT, INC. 


24 West 40th Street 
New York City 








P.E.D. A. C. 


Offers to established decorators a limited number of custom 
built studios at attractive rentals. A variety of arrangements 
are possible. These studios are located on the same floor 
as the Exhibition and consequently provide unequalled 
convenience and environment for the discriminating decorator. 
Present occupants of studios include: 


Nat. Headquarters of A.1I.D. Jessica Boss 


Decorators Digest Violet Grosvenor 
N. Y. Guide to the Arts George F. Pentecost 


IPERMANENT EXHIBITION OF 
SBS DECORATIVE ARTS 8 CRAFTS INC 


Mo i ae ee a SS: el 














Pirele—7-3432. 














Exclusive Silk Fabrics 


By 
SEELEY, SCALAMANDRE 
660 Madison Avenue, New York 
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DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY TRIMMING CODE 
(Continued from page 50) 











3. The term “employee” as used herein includes 
anyone engaged in the Industry in any capacity re- 


| b B ceiving compensation for his services, irrespective of 

C0)0 0 om 0 & ro. the nature or method of payment of such compensa- 
, . ‘ tion. 

Lnporters and Makers of “tire “ Dutnilare 4. The term “employer” as used herein includes 


anyone by whom any such employee is compensated 
or employed. 
FRENCH, ITALIAN and ENGLISH 5. The term “productive machinery” as used herein 
FURNITURE FRAMES earried in stock includes all machines and hand work equipment used 
| in the manufacturing processes of the Industry. 

304 EAST 45th ST., NEW YORK 6. The terms “President,” “Act,” and “Adminis- 
trator” as used herein shall mean, respectively, the 
President of the United States, the National Re- 
covery Act, and the Administrator for Industrial Re- 
covery. 

| ArticLE I]J—Hours: 1. No office employee shall 


























work or be permitted to work in excess of forty (40) 
hours per week, averaged over a period of three 


Jacquard Card Stamp- 
(3) months or forty-eight (48) hours in any one (1) 


' - week, or eight (8) hours in any twenty-four (24) 
ing and Repeating for | or ee 
2. No other employee shall work or be permitted 


Upholstery, Drapery to work in excess of forty (40) hours in any one 





(1) week or eight (8) hours in any twenty-four (24) 
hour period, excepting that: 


, ° a 

(a) Repair shop crews, engineers, electricians, and 
| and Pile Fabrics firemen shall be permitted to work 10% in excess 
of the hours specified above. 


W W a a (b) Executives and employees in a panvensied or 
supervisory capacity, who receive $35.00 or more 
c 7 ° gson, Inc. per week, and outside salesmen are excepted from 
. i isi his Article 
Lawrence & Clearfiel P . the maximum hour provisions of t 2 
arfield Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. (c) Watchmen are permitted to work not more 


than 56 hours per week. 


3. The maximum hours fixed in the foregoing Sec- 

LYON tion shall not apply to any employee on a 

maintenance or emergency repair work involving 

FURNITURE MERCANTILE AGENCY breakdowns or protection of life or property, but 
Established 1876—Publishers of LYON-RED BOOK in any such special case at least one and one-third 

NEW YORK, N. Y. — >) CHICAGO. ILL. (1%) times his normal rate shall be paid for hours 


28 BROADWAY 201 NO. WELLS ST. worked in excess of the maximum hours therein pro- 
BOSTON, MASS. Rersagwcs Boor ae tr. vided. 
RTH T YON AJ , 5 
BUILDING Pte oY COMMERCE GLDG. At the end of each calendar month every employer 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ena | iAMESTOWN, N. Y. shall report to the Code Authority hereinafter pro- 
12 SOUTH 12TH ST. Bf FENTON BUILDING vided for, in such detail as may be required, the 
HIGH POINT, N. C. i A0e Vn atetee number of man-hours worked in that month in 
Wachovia BANK AT BROADWAY cases of emergency and the ratio which said 
ILDING — SAN FRANCISCO, emergency man-hours bear to the total number of 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 149 NEW man-hours of labor during the month. 
MONTGOMERY ST. 


431 MAIN STREET 

4. Members of the Industry shall not operate pro- 
The NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED CREDIT AND ti x tha 1o shifts 
COLLECTION AGENCY of the FURNITURE INDUSTRY ductive machinery for more than two shifts of forty 


oration Lamp a enact eete; u pholstering-— Refrigerator—Stove—interior Dec- (40) hours each al week, 
_ ade—Picture Frame—House Furnishing and Undertaki y c i 
beck ef Retinee— Credle Banat Ceetannt Undertaking =| 5. No employee shall work or be permitted to 


work for a total number of hours in excess of the 
number of hours prescribed for each week and day, 
whether employed by one or more employers. 
L & A T ~ E R Article 1V—Waces: 1. The minimum wage that 
shall be paid by members of the Industry to any 
For fine upholstering SOLD by the YARD. Hide employee shall be at the rate of 32% cents per hour. 
joined to hide in rolls 25 yards long and 36” or 2. This Article establishes a minimum rate of pay, 
27” wide without visible joint. Write for infor- regardless of whether an employee is compensated 
mation and prices. on a time-rate, piecework, or other basis. 
3. The weekly compensation for employment now 
DUAL LEATHERS CORPORATION in excess of the minimum wages herein provided 
ELIZABETH, N. J. shall not be reduced (notwithstanding that the hours 
: ae worked in such employment may be hereby reduced). 
It lj F m Wage differentials existing prior to June 16, 1933, 
shall be maintained for all employees receiving $35 
alian Furniture Frames — °2d¢maintain 
A varied stock always on hand 4. Female employees performing substantially the 


same work as male employees shall receive the same 
JOSEPH Ww. GINSBERG rates of pay as male employees. ’ 
ARTICLE V—GENERAL Lanor Provisions: 1. No per- 


. son under sixteen (16) years of age shall be em- 
37-39 E. 21st St. (Algon. 4-6289) NEW YORK ployed in this Industry. In any State, any employer 
° 


shall be deemed to have complied with this pro- 



































Importer 
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This company, favorably known 
for a half century as a manufacturer 
of rugs made to order, has expanded 
its service to include a complete line 
of carpets and linoleums. 

Our access to carpet stocks includes 
all of the popular weaves: Wilton, 
Velvet, Brussels, Axminster. 
Seam-Loc . . . narrow widths and 
broadlooms. Our linoleums arc 


1335 Se. Michigan Blvd., 





unouncement 


interest is invited. Your inquiry 
j * ’ 


PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY 
2 WEST 45tu STREET, NEW YORK 


620 So. Catalina St., 
Chicago, IIl. Los Angeles, Calif. 


equally complete. In each case there 
is a large assortment of colors and de- 
signs from which to choose. 

We believe that our manufactur- 
ing experience plus our knowledge 
of the decorator’s problems will 
be of definite value to you. Your 


will receive immediate atten- 
tion. No obligation, of course. 


545 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 























vision, if he shall have on file a certificate or permit 
duly issued by the Authority in such State empowered 
to issue employment or age certificates or permits, 
showing that the employee is of the required age. 

2. Employees shall have the right to organize and 
bargain collectively through representatives of their 
own choosing, and shall be free from the interfer- 
ence, restraint, or coercion of employers of labor, or 
their agents, in the designation of such representa- 
tives, or in self-organization, or in other concerted 
activities for the purpose of collective bargaining 
or other mutual aid or protection. 

3. No employee and no one seeking employment 
shall be required as a condition of employment to 
join any company union or to refrain from joining, 
organizing, or assisting a labor organization of his 
own choosing. 

4. Employers shall comply with the maximum 
hours of labor, minimum rates of pay, and other 
conditions of employment, approved or prescribed 
by the President. 

No provision in this Code shall supersede any 
State or Federal law imposing more stringent re- 
quirements on employers, regulating the age of em- 
ployees, wages, hours of work, or health, fire, or 
general working conditions than under this Code. 


6. Employers shall not reclassify employees or 
duties of occupations performed by employees or use 


any other subterfuge so as to defeat the purposes of 
the Act. 


_ 7. Each employer shall post in conspicuous places 
full copies of this Code. 


_ 8. Home work of any kind shall be permitted only 
tor a period of one month after the effective date of 
this Code. 


9. Until adoption of further provisions of this Code 
that may prove necessary in order to prevent any 
improper speeding up of the work (stretch-outs) no 
manufacturing employee in the Industry shall be 
required to do any work in excess of the practice 
as to the class of work of such employee prevailing 
on July 1, 1933, or prior to the Share-The-Work 
movement unless such increase is submitted to and 


approved by the Code Authority created by this 
Code, and by the Administrator. 

ArticLE VI—ApMINISTRATION: 1. To further ef- 
fectuate the policies of the Act, a Code Authority 
is hereby constituted to cooperate with the Admin- 
istrator in the administration of this Code. 

(a) The Code Authority shall consist of 9 in- 
dividuals or such other number as may be approved 
from time to time by the Administrator, to be 
selected as hereinafter set forth. The Administrator, 
in his discretion, may appoint not more than three 
(3) additional members without vote to represent 
the Administrator or such groups or interests as he 
may determine. 

(b) Five members of the Code Authority shall be 
selected by the Board of Directots of the Allied 
Drapery and Upholstery Trimming Association, and 
4 members may be selected by members of the In- 
dustry, not members of this Association, by a fair 
method, approved by the Administrator. 

(c) Each trade or industrial association directly 
or indirectly participating in the selection or ac- 
tivities of the Code Authority shall: (1) Impose no 
inequitable restrictions on membership, and (2) sub- 
mit to the Administrator true copies of its articles 
of association, bylaws, regulations, and any amend- 
ments when made thereto, together with such other 
information as to membership, organization, and ac- 
tivities as the Administrator may deem necessary to 
effectuate the purposes of the Act. 

(d) In order that the Code Authority shall at all 
times be truly representative of the Industry and in 
other respects comply with the provisions of the Act, 
the Administrator may provide such hearings as he 
may deem proper, and thereafter if he shall find that 
the Code Authority is not truly representative or 
does not in other respects comply with the provisions 
of the Act, may require an appropriate modification 
in the method of selection of the Code Authority. 

2. The Code Authority shall have the following 
duties and powers to the extent permitted by this 
Act. The Administrator shall have the right to re- 
view and veto any action taken by the Code Au- 
thority. 
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MERROW 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, 
OVEREDGING AND SILELL STITCH MACHINES 


of special interest to Manufacturers 
of Interior Furnishings 










































































Class 60 Machine 





W rite for details regarding 


STYLES 60 W, 60 U and 60 Q 
For plain and ornamental edge finishes on Ruffled Cur- 
tains, Valances and Draperies of all kinds. 

STYLE 60 RD 
For a strong three thread edge, straight or scalloped, on 
Rayon Bedspreads and loosely woven fabrics. 

STYLES 60 ABB and 60 D3B 


For joining upholstery fabrics in a flat butted seam for 
subsequent processing. 





















































Let us demonstrate the work of these machines 








on your own product. 


THE MERROW MACHINE Co. 
24 LAUREL. ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 















































Meyer Upholstery Threads 


are.excellent for your 
workroom. Any size 
or color for every 
job. 

Also threads for 
Shades, Draperies, 
and Carpets. 






































Samples free 


JOHN C. MEYER THREAD CO. 
LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A. 


“The Upholsterers’ Friend Since 1876” 












































PICKERS &: 


EXCELSIOR 


FRED. FRANKE & CO., Inc. 


Sinee 1904 
Wanufacturers of 


BEDDING MACHINERY 
LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 


F. C. HUYCK & SONS 


KENWOOD MILLS, Albany, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of ¥ 


* Kenwoop Sieve Ciotus 











































































(a) The Code Authority may from time .o time 
present to the Administrator recommendations based 
on conditions in this Industry, as they may develop, 
which will tend to effectuate the operation of the 
provisions of this Code. Such recommendations, 
when approved by the Administrator, shall have the 
same force and effect as any provisions of this Code. 

(b) The Code Authority shall cooperate with the 
Administrator in making investigations as to the 
functioning and observance of any provisions of this 
Code, at its own instance or on complaint by any 
person, and report the same to the Administrator. 

(c) Members of the Industry shall be entitled to 
participate in and share the benefits of the activities 
of the Code Authority and to participate in the selec- 
tion of the members thereof by assenting to and 
complying with the requirements of this Code and 
sustaining their reasonable share of the expense of 
its administration. The reasonable share of the ex- 
penses of the administration shall be determined by 
the Code Authority, subject to approval by the Ad- 
ministrator, on the basis of volume of business and/or 
such other factors as may be deemed equitable to be 
taken into consideration. 

(d) Members of the Industry shall file with the 
Code Authority, at such times and in such manner 
as may be prescribed, statistics covering number of 
employees, wage rates, employee earnings, hours of 
work, production, shipments, stocks, prices, and such 
other data pertinent to the effectuation of the pur- 
poses of this Code as may be required by the Ad- 
ministrator. 

3. In addition to the information required to be 
submitted to the Code Authority, there shall be 
furnished to government agencies such statistical in- 
formation as the Administrator may deem necessary 
for the purposes recited in Section 3 (a) of the Act. 

ArticLE VII—Trape Practices: 1. No member of 
the Industry shall sell or exchange any product 
of the Industry below his own cost when and if same 
may be determined as herein provided, except to 
meet the competition of any membér of the Indus- 
try whose price is not less than his own cost. When 
a uniform and standard system of cost accounting, 
prescribed by the Code Authority, shall be approved 
by the Administrator, every member of the Industry 
shall use a system of accounting which conforms to 
the principles of and is at least as detailed as such 
system. The Code Authority shall, subject to the 
approval of the Administrator, determine the cost 
factors to be included in such system. 

2. The following unfair trade practices are pro- 
hibited: 

(a) The giving, permitting to be given, or directly 
offering to give, anything of value for the purpose 
of influencing or rewarding the action of any em- 
ployee, agent, or representative of another in rela- 
tion to the business of the employer of such em- 
ployee, the principal of such agent, or the represented 
party, without the knowledge of such employer, prin- 
cipal, or party. This provision shall not be con- 
strued to prohibit free and general distribution of 
articles commonly used for advertising except so far 
as such articles are actually used for commercial 
bribery as hereinabove defined. 

(b) The secret payment or allowances of rebates, 
refunds, commissions, credits, or unearned discounts, 
whether in the form of money or otherwise, or the 
secret extension to certain purchasers of special serv- 
ices or privileges not extended to all purchasers on 
like terms and conditions. 

(c) The branding or marking of any product of 
the Industry in any manner which tends_to deceive 
or mislead purchasers, with respect to the grade, 
quality, quantity, origin, size, material content, or 
preparation of such product. 

‘ aaa on more liberal terms than 2% 10 days 
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arxticLE VIII—Mopirication: 1. This Code and all 
the provisions thereof are expressly made subject 
to the right of the President, in accordance with the 
provisions of subsection (b) of Section 10 of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, from time to time, 
to cancel or modify any order, approval, license, rule, 
or regulation issued under Title I of said Act, and 
specifically but without limitation to the right of 
the President to cancel or modify his approval of 
this Code or any conditions imposed by him upon 
his approval thereof. 

2. After due notice and hearing, this Code, except 
as to provisions required by the Act, may be modified 
on the basis of experience or changes in circum- 
stances; such modifications shall be based on the 
recommendation of the Code Authority or of any in- 
terested party or group or on the Administrator’s 
own initiative and shall become effective on approval 
by the Administrator. 

ArticLE IX: When another Code shall be approved 
by the President covering processes or operations 
in which this Industry or any part thereof engages, 
the provisions of such Code shall supersede any 
provisions of this Code covering such processes or 
operations. 

ARTICLE X—Monopoties, Etc.: No provision in this 
Code shall be so applied as to permit monopolies or 
monopolistic practices, or to eliminate, oppress, or 
discriminate against small enterprises. 

ArticLE XI—ErrectivE DATE AND TERMINATION: This 
Code shall become effective on the 10th day after 
date. It shall continue in effect for a period of six 
(6) months after such effective date. This time may 
be further extended or shortened upon application 
of the Code Authority approved by the Administra- 
tor. 


ADDITIONAL SALESMEN AND SELLING AGENTS 
Spring and Summer, 1934 


CHASE, L. C. & CO., INC.—Offices: General Sales Head- 
quarters, 295 Fifth Ave.. New York: 239 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago; 7430 Second Blvd., Detroit; 1115 Santee St., Los 
Angeles; 180 New Montgomery St., San Francisco; 1000 
Lenora St.. Seattle, Wash. Representatives : G. B. Ogan, 
General Mgr.. F. T. Vilmar, E. R. Campbell, R. H. Bogert, 
A. J. Freiheit, W. H. Jenks, B. H. Hebberd, Jr.. D. P. 
Underhill, H. A. Giles. H. T. Wight, S. P. Kohi, [a 4 
Odin, W. R. Bedford. New York; C. R. Warren, C. J. Dyer, 
C. M. Gerhold, E. Fraser, Chicago; A. E. Roninger, J. L. 
Gibson, Detroit: K. L. Baker. C. A. Hillers, A. F. Wallace, 
Boston ; McArthur Noyes, Dayton, O.; W. Scott. Cleve- 
land; S. Braverman, H. Braverman, M. A. Clark, Los An- 
geles; H. B. Willis, San Francisco; W. R. Hattan, Minne- 
anolis: L. Richmond. Sanford. Me. 

FAIRCLOUGH & GOLD, INC.—S. Z. Brandvein, Chicago 
and Middle West; C. W. Shatto, Mid-Western States; E. R. 
Bennett, Pacific Coast; H. P. Wirth, Middle West, New 
York State and East Canada: F. J. Barnable, New York 
Office; C. G. Greene, New York City and New Jersey; 
J. J. Doolin, Mid-Western States: M. Penan, Mid-Western 
States; W. S. Brandvein, Mid- Western States; N. Gold- 
smith, Pennsylvania. Ohio, W. Va., and Southern States; 
J. L. Fairclough, Northern New England and New York 
States; E. M. Gabriel, London, England; C. J. McCarthy, 
Australia; George Murray, South America. 

FIELD, MARSHALL & CO.—1 Lincoln Life Bidg., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; 204 Interstate Trust Bldg., 16th & Lawrence 
Sts., Denver, Colo.; 118 W. 11th St., Kansas City, Mo.; 
730 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles ; 310 W. 12th St., 
Omaha, Neb.; 310 Alderway Bldg., 713 S. W. Alder St., 
Portland, Ore.; Malkin Bldg., 160 Union Ave., Memphis, 
Tenn,; 18 N. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn.; 342 N. Water 
St., Milwaukee, Wis.: 1203 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb.; 909 
Penn Ave., Lando Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 703 Commercial 
Bldg., 833 Market St., San Francisco; 411 N. 10th St., 
St. Louis, Mo.; 401 Terminal Sales Bldg., Seattle, Wash.; 
307 Title Bldg. Spokane, Wash.; 321 Marion Bldg., West 
3rd St., Cleveland: Madison Ave. at 35th St.. NM. ¥. City. 

INTERNATIONAL LOOMS, INC.—Pacific Coast, Harold B. 
acon; South, John Ely, Pd, Chicago, Harvey L. Hus€ 
Mid West, Sol Pollock ; ew England, Harold Aaronson; 
Metropolitan, Harry Aaronson and Edmund M. Patterson: 
Philadelphia, Irwin W. Spiegel. 

MILLER & CONNELL CO. THE—J. J. Burrison, 5748 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, ast: 3. J; Rosen, 
Middle West; Fred Mullen, Chicago and vicinity. 

ROBERTSON FACTORIES, INC.—Branch factories: Rob- 
ertson Factories, Inc., 40 Worth St., N. Y. City, Frank 
S. Welch, Sales’ Manager ; Cincinnati Vogue Curtains, 821 
Broadway. Cincinnati, Wm. E. Hamann, Manager, L. 7. 
Hunteman, Asst. Mgr.; Cleveland Vogue Curtains, 2162 East 
econd St., Cleveland, Harry C. Price, Manager, John 








“MAIDEN HAIR” 


Nothing more delightfully airy ana informal could be 
imagined than Strahan’s “Maiden Hair” pattern as pictured 
above. It will transform uninteresting, drab rooms into 
inviting interiors. 


Upon request our Chelsea, Mass., office will 
respond with samples. 


THOMAS STRAHAN COMPANY 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


New York Showroom Chicago Showroom 
417 Fifth Avenue 6 No. Michigan Blivd. 

















Modern American | 


Wall Decoration 


A S a further step in sponsoring this new 
art of the twentieth century Modernique 
has created a department of modern wall 
ensembles and is exhibiting specimens along 
new lines of decoration at the— 


MODERNIQUE showroom 
58 West 40th Street New York 














ATI I ALLS LLL LIE EE LENIN GE IEE IGS 
Offering exceptional and prompt service as wholesale 


distributors of 


RUGS, CARPETS & LINOLEUM 














BIGELOW WEAVERS 
et: ae 
A’ Oo PLY 
BEHM & OZITE RUG CUSHIONS | 
We cut carpets and linoleum for 
HERRING ae 
e 





625 CHESTNUT ST. SPECIAL SAMPLES for fur- 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. nishing lodge rooms, churches, 





We specialise in BIGELOW BROADLOOM CARPETS 
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QUALITY 


THAT ENDURES 


Designs from the foremost for- 
eign and American Artists. Col- 
ors of the highest grade. Care in 
workmanship—fairness in price 
retain Becker, Smith G Page 
leadership. This year we have 
added a waterproof line in an- 
swer to the popular demand for 
washable papers. Design 1728 
illustrated. 
























































































































BECKER, SMITH & PACE, | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


NC. 































Progressive Motres 
CARAS 

Dyeing and Moireing of 
UPHOLSTERY and DRAPERY 

FABRICS 
| Special Moire Designs and Patterns 
omen CD cents 

PROGRESSIVE SILK FINISHING CO. 


Specialists in Moires 

































































614-632 Clinton Street 


Phone: 


Hoboken, N. J. 


Hoboken 3-0771-0772-0773-0774 






























































S20. U 8 PATERT Crrics 











Made of selected long staple cotton. 





MERCERIZED COTTON THREAD 


Economical oad adaptable sewing thread for 











DRAPERIE Used 1 
other Fabrice on Silk, Cotten and 


Complete line of all shades is aoe. 
Send for eolor card and pri : 


HENRY MYER THREAD MEG. Co. 
319 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIL 





















































Murphy, Asst. Manager, A. E. 
Vogue Curtains, 426 Cass Ave., Detroit, Walter Neilson, 
Manager, Sumner Creamer, Asst. Manager, F, W. Hershey, 
Salesman; Pittsburgh Vogue Curtains, 1014 Fifth Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Charles Sherman, Manager, J. E, Wade, Asst. Man- 
ager, J. Steiner, A. Goldberg, Salesmen; Twin City Vogue 
Curtains, 2500 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn., Tom Bridge- 
man, Manager; Herman O. ’ Seilaff, Asst. Manager; Jack 
Ca, B.. «. Fletcher, F. Kennedy, Salesmen; Los Angeles 
Vogue Curtains, 743 South Maple Ave., Los Angeles, Don 
Randall, Manager, Ira Berkey, Asst. Manager, T. Fitz- 
patrick, Salesman; San Francisco Vogue Curtains, 516 Mis- 
sion St., San Francisco, Berwyn Maple, Manager, Wm. A. 
Butler, Asst. Manager, M. T. Heavey, C. D. Libby, W. 
Blake, Salesmen; Portland Vogue Curtains, 355 Everett St., 
Portland, Oregon, C. L. Maple Manager, David Geddes, Asst. 
Manager; E. Bergreen, C. E. Irwin, Salesmen. 

THAMES DRAPERY CO.—Sales Manager and covering New 

England, Ross Fleming, Norwich, Conn.; Fred Ehrman, 1208 

Republic Bldg., Chicago, IIL, North West States; H. D. 

Crane, 333 Manufacturers Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., 

Kansas and Missouri; C. G. Graham & Co., 28 Ionia Ave.. 

S. W.. Grand Rapids, Mich., Michigan; Clay Estes & Co., 

140 eat Montgomery St., Calif., Pacific 


Coa 

THORP, J. H. & CO., INC.—H. I. Wood, Boston Office; 
A. P. Will, <Mesge Office ; C. H. Johnstone, Los Anauies 
Office; H. Jennings, Philadelphia Office; J . Me- 
Nichols, Toh " Nagro, ric Wilson, Albert Jeffcoat, S. Gil- 
bert, Philip Whittley, George Webster, H. C. Clarke, Rob- 
ert Hamilton, Carl Weren, New York City and Metropolitan 
sotesmen: John S. Wade, — and Southwest; Ralph D. 
Deily, Ohio, Detroit & Kentu 

WHITTIER DRAPERIES, INC. y Wilbur W. Capron, Middle 
West, New England and South. 

WILLICH-FRANKE STUDIOS, THE 
distributors 

WITCOMBE, McGEACHIN & CO.—Miss E. H. Cooper, M. 

Feeley, Miss B. McGeachin, Donald C. McGeachin, E 

unge, J. C. Steckert, H. Von Elling, New York City; 
Ferd. Boos, N State Pa.; A. Botting, N. Y. C. and 
Long Island; John Dale, Southern Coast; ha 3 B. Geiger, 
Pennsylvania; Walter Hoest, Western Coast ; C. Waibel, 
New York and New Jersey ; A. R. Walter, Mew England; 
James Watson, Chicago and Middle West; Kohn, 
Southwest. 


Adams, Salesman; Vetroit 


San Francisco, 





Johnson & Faulkner, 


WHAT IS QUALITY FURNITURE? 
(Continued from page 25) 


alternating. To this core at the top and bottom 
are glued two thicknesses of veneer, the first at 
right angles to the grain of the core and the 
second running with the grain of the core, the 
veneer which will be exposed to the eye selected 
for its beauty of marking. The result is a board 
of generous thickness (five-ply) of great strength 
and unchanging under all atmospheric condi- 
tions. In all of the veneer construction and in 
every place where glue is used in any type of 
quality furniture, animal glue is used because it 
is the strongest and most lasting glue known. 


In quality furniture the finish is an oil base 
varnish of extraordinary elasticity and endur- 
ance. It is hand-brushed and hand-rubbed into 
the wood producing a finish offering resistance 
to heat and dampness and of a lustre which 
grows more beautiful with age and reproduces 
the patina that antique furniture is commonly 
supposed to possess. Such a finish requires not 
less than two weeks to complete. The common 
practice is to spray with a cellulose composition, 
a quick and inexpensive process which, however, 
does not penetrate the wood but provides only a 
surface finish, lacking the endurance and pro- 
tecting quality of the older and sounder method. 

On quality furniture, the carving machine— 
that boon to manufacturers of cheaper furniture 
—is never used. All carving on quality furniture 
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—used sparingly, only to accentuate beautiful 
construction lines or to cover small uninterest- 
ing surfaces—is handwork done by men who are 
true craftsmen. It is this carving, each bit in- 
dividual and differing from all other bits, which 
gives to each piece of quality furniture its own 
particular indefinable charm. 

The enthusiastic manufacturer of quality 
furniture could go on indefinitely singing the 
praises and pointing out the excellences of his 
product. But what is briefly and sketchily set 
down here is perhaps sufficient to suggest to the 
interior decorator that in order to give satisfac- 
tion to an exacting clientele, quality furniture, 
despite its comparatively higher cost, must al- 
ways be seriously considered in making his 
recommendations and in drawing up his speci- 
fications. 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 46) 


the utmost convenience in handling large ship- 
ments and a constant flow of incoming and out- 
going merchandise. On this floor also is a fire- 
proof vault where reserve stock of the finer 
merchandise is to be kept, and for the comfort 
of the staff in the warm weather period there are 
twe showers and other necessary conveniences. 

The removal of this firm to its new address 
was celebrated by two very important functions 
related but different. The first, which occurred 
on February 7, was the entertainment of the em- 
ployees of A. Weiser, Inc., at a party at the 
Paradise Restaurant. The crowd, number- 
ing thirty including Buddy Rogers, was _ ten- 
dered in appreciation of the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the employees in the work of the re- 
moval and in celebration of the new and larger 
scope upon which the firm has now entered. An 
enjoyable theater party followed the dinner. 

On Saturday night, February 10th, another 
party in celebration of the 25th anniversary of 
the founding of A. Weiser, Inc., was celebrated 
at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
and attended by over a hundred friends and 
guests of Mr. Weiser in celebration of the event. 
A lovely dinner was provided in the Jansen suite 
of five rooms, with a private orchestra providing 
the entertainment and music for dancing. Sou- 
venirs of the event were distributed to all the 
ladies and gentlemen present. 

Among the guests present were Hon. Judge 
T. J. McAndrews and wife, Mr. and Mrs. M. 
H. Rogers, Capt. and Mrs. John L. Falconer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Mitchel, Mr. Heywood 
Singer, Mr. and Mrs. A. Speyer, and a host of 
friends of members of the corporation includ- 
ing A. Weiser, Julius Preiser, and Julius Gluck, 
and many out-of-town guests. 

Mr. Weiser was presented with a beautiful 
mantel set for his new private office, the set con- 
sisting of a Seth Thomas clock, and a pair of 
antique crystal candelabra. The party was most 
enjoyable and dancing continued until 4 A. M. 
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This view of the Little Victor Preview Room, Northwest 
Film Studio, Seattle, Wash., shows a simple but attractive 
treatment of Celotex as an interior finish. 


The charm of Celotex in- 
teriors exerts a strong 
appeal wherever this ver- 
satile material is used. 


Beauty alone is not respon- 
sible for its wide use asan in- 
terior finish. Celotex Build- 
ing Board and Celotex Tile 
Board are inexpensive, easy 
to handle, readily applied to 
new or old walls and ceil- 
ings. They permit com- 
plete freedom in decorative 
effects. 





Close-up view of Celotex Building 
Board (textured surface) shows 
bow beveling provides a design. 


Neutral in tone Celotex 
harmonizes with any deco- 
rative scheme. No other 
decorative aids are needed. 
It may be painted, stenciled 
or carved, if desired. 


Beveling Develops Designs 
Grooving, or beveling on 
the surface is frequently 
practiced. In thus disguis- 
ing the joints interestin 
designs are developed. 
— tool is available for 
this work for a few dollars. 


Three other practical ad- 

vantages: Celotex insulates 

against heat; deadens noise; 

and is protected by the 

exclusive Ferox Process 

ws from damage by 
ry Rotand Termites. 


Many special Celotex Mold- 
ings and Ornaments are 
availableas listed in the cata- 
log just issued. Ask your 
Celotex lumber dealer or 
write direct forinformation. 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 
INSULATING CANE BOARD 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


THE CELOTEX CO. 


U. &I. D. 2-84 


919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me literature on the use of Celotex as an Interior Finish. 


Name 





Address 





City. 
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